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TEXAS CATTLE AND TEXAS COWBOYS 


By Dovucias BraNncH 


HE sun-god Osiris was represented in the Egyptian 

zodiac, in delicate compliment, as a bull; and the 

great landowners of the fifth and sixth dynasties 
listed herds of cattle high among their possessions. In 
the Delta and elsewhere the “open range” prevailed— 
cattle wandered where they would, each carrying on its 
shoulder the brand of its owner. The “rustler” was an 
institution of the cattle country then as later; the ranch- 
men of the Delta were notoriously apt at incorporating 
into their own herds cattle that drifted north into the low- 
lands. ‘The cowboys must have roped and branded with 
a careless skill that the art of the Theban tomb-paintings 
does not admit; but the gusto, the intoxication with life, 
of the American cowboy on the open ranges of our West 
could not have been shared by them. ‘There must have 
been no Egyptian equivalent to 


Come all you jolly cowboys that follow the broncho steer, 
I'll sing to you a verse or two your spirits for to cheer; 


nor to such a pleasant tribute to the home ranch as 


You work hard all day and come in at night, 

And turn your horse loose, for they say it’s all right, 
And set down to supper and begin to complain 

Of the chuck that you get on the U-S-U range. 
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The Egyptian cowboy was a cowboy by occupation, 
not a cowboy by calling; for Egypt was a servile state. 
Texas—once a republic, always a name to be apostro- 
phized in ballads and drunk down in whiskey, mescal, or 
Clicquot Club--was the real birthplace of the cowboy 
as one more than a workman, one with a tradition and a 
psychology of his own, a figure destined to become a 
literary tradition. 

The Mexican herder, the vaquero, became a fixture 
soon after the Spaniards brought cattle and horses from 
Spain. According to the tradition of the range, Cortez 
had a brand in the form of three Christian crosses, the 
first brand to be used on the North American continent. 
These original herds increased rapidly, and hordes of 
long-horned, wild cattle, finding gradually a wider range 
to the northward, advanced in time across the Rio Grande. 
Some of these cattle were fugitives from Mexican herds; 
others were still under the control of vaqueros holding 
the range against the Indians. 


The history of the American cowboy does not begin 
with a simple displacement of the Mexican—with meth- 
ods and customs in handling cattle waiting only to be 
appropriated. Mexican temperament had been easily con- 
tented. The Abbé Domenech wrote of the Mexican cat- 
tleman: “When the ranchero is not either resting or 
amusing himself he mounts his horse and canters over the 
plains and through the woods to see his herds, to visit his 
friends, to buy provisions, or assist at a feast, a baptism, 
a marriage, or join in the fandango, but the ranchero 
never walks. . . . He is content with a wretched hut for 
his residence, while he decorates his saddle and bridle 
with gold and silver ornaments. At home he is all filth; 
mounted on his horse he wears the gayest attire.” Occa- 
sionally he visits his stock, “perhaps to know what horses 
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might be sold at the next fair . . . or to mark the oxen 
to be killed for his tasajo”—his “jerked beef.” The peon 
that attended to the herding was no more an approxima- 
tion of the American cowboy than his master was an 
approximation of the American cattleman; and under his 
desultory care much of the Spanish stock escaped, to mix 
with the cattle that the American colonists into Texas 
brought with them. The Texas longhorn, the staple of 
the early Western cattle trade, was in consequence a 
slight modification for the better of the thin-legged, wiry 
Spanish stock. 


Young Texans whose taste for fast riding and an ex- 
citing life had only been whetted by the Texan Revolu- 
tion turned naturally from pursuing fugitive Mexicans 
and hunting down Indians to gathering wild cattle and 
driving them eastward to market. 

The Mexican rancheros had migrated beyond the Rio 
Grande in the stress of the Revolution; the Indians had 
destroyed their buildings; but there remained hundreds 
of thousands of cattle that had lapsed into wildness. The 
first cowboys, mostly young men from the Nueces region 
that had won notice for their hard riding and accurate 
shooting, found Mexican vaqueros to tutor them in the 
handling of these wild cattle, and became young capital- 
ists—but capitalists without a real market. If the cattle 
were to be handled for profit, men willing to undertake 
the hazards of long drives into a country of which the 
vaqueros had heard many fearful stories had to supplant 
the Mexicans. New Orleans, the metropolis of the Gulf 
country, could obtain near at hand all the cattle it needed; 
as long as Texas cattle could only be slaughtered for their 
hides and tallow, to be exported from the Coast in sailing 
vessels for small financial return, nearly all of the work 
was done by Mexicans. The demand of the Forty-niners 
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in California for food supplies induced some Texas stock- 
men to attempt the long drive of at least fifteen hundred 
miles into an unknown country, and for a short while the 
prices justified braving the dangers and the great loss of 
cattle on the trail. The real importance of the movement 
was its bringing Americans into the places where vaqueros 
alone had worked. Drives into old Mexico were also 
attempted, but they found little market and small profit. 


The attempt of one James Foster to build up a busi- 
ness of sending steers to New Orleans by steamship, an 
enterprise which introduced big-business methods to the 
Texans when Foster acquired a monopoly of the carrying 
trade, provided an interlude. In 1856 the first drives 
northward were made; at St. Louis prices the drovers 
realized a moderate profit, and were encouraged to follow 
the trail in the next year. These pioneer northern drives 
continued until the Civil War. Then the cattlemen and 
cowboys of Texas left for the service; and the cattle, over 
three million of them, were left to drift at will. 


Those ranchmen that returned to Texas after the war 
found their cattle scattered over the plains, in the brush, 
in the coulées. ‘The Confederate authorities had taken 
many of them, leaving the cattlemen to bear the loss as 
“a contribution to the cause.” Indians had raided the 
herds, and renegades had come back to brand the cattle 
for themselves. The number of unbranded cattle on the 
range—the increase from the years of war—invited the 
young man returning from war to enter the field as though 
he were a legitimate cattle owner, and to brand as large a 
herd as his inclination and energies suggested. ‘This easy 
assumption of ownership doubtless had much to do in es- 
tablishing the peculiar Texas morality that Scotch and 
Yankee cattle-magnates in a later era found very distress- 
ing. In 1886 Charlie Siringo, covetous of great riches, 
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hearkened back in good-humored exaggeration to those 
days when, if he had taken time by the forelock, he might 
have been wallowing in wealth with the rest of the big 
cattle kings—“‘or to use a more appropriate name, cattle 
thieves. But alas, thought I, the days of honorable cattle 
stealing is past, and I must turn my mind into a healthier 
channel.” So Charlie Siringo wrote his book, 4 Texas 
Cowboy, for butcher-boys to sell in smoking-cars. 


The trail to the north reopened after the War, and 
Texas cattle at last had a market. Now Texas cowboys 
not only had work at home, but they had a route that 
brought them into new country, earning wages as they 
went, and left them where they might taste new pleasures 
and then return to await the drives of the next year; or 
they could stay in the north for work on the range that 
stretched from the edge of the farmers’ settlements to the 
Rockies—the new cattle country that was opened up with 
the coming of cattle from Texas and the invasion of the 
West by the railroads. When Wyoming and Montana, in 
the late ’70’s and early ’80’s, imported great herds of cattle 
from Texas, Texas cowboys came with them. Young men 
from the East and the Middle West, attracted to this wild 
life on the plains about which a tradition was already 
forming, found Texans bossing them and Texans working 
with them. And the Texan, proud of his priority, and 
delighting in the glamor of his early life, took the am- 
bitious newcomer in hand, and tutored him in range cus- 
toms and range lore. “Very many respectable young men 
were carried away under those subtle influences,” wrote 
a Scotchman, distressed at the ways of these reckless fel- 
lows. “Their morals were corrupted.” 

The thin-lipped Middle West, as yet virginal of the 
urge to sow its own wild oats, did not know what to make 
of the exuberant easy-going Texan; and as it observed 
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that saloons increased as the number of Texas cowboys 
increased, and cattle-rustling seemed to grow similarly, it 
decided he must be an inferior sort of person. The editor 
of the Topeka Commonwealth, in his issue for August 15, 
1871, passed judgment for his fellow-Kansans: “The 
Texas cattle herder is a character, the like of which can 
be found nowhere else on earth. Of course he is un- 
learned and illiterate, with but few wants and meager am- 
bition. His diet is principally navy plug and whiskey, 
and the occupation dearest to his heart is gambling. His 
dress consists of a flannel shirt with a handkerchief en- 
circling his neck, butternut pants, and a pair of long boots, 
in which are always the legs of his pants. His head is 
covered by a sombrero, which is a Mexican hat with a 
high crown and a brim of enormous dimensions. He 
generally wears a revolver on each side of his person, 
which he will use with as little hesitation on a man as 
on a wild animal. Such a character is dangerous and 
desperate and each one has generally killed his man.” The 
gentleman concludes: “They drink, swear, and fight, and 
life with them is a round of boisterous gayety and indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures.” 


The training-ground of the Texas cowboy was his own 
state, where he had the longhorn cattle to handle—half- 
wild beasts, unmodified by the shorthorn strains that came 
into the northern ranges from the east, and steeped in 
malevolent cleverness accumulated through years of vigi- 
lant freedom. The Texan loved these cattle because they 
fought him. “The average of them cattle was mighty 
nice to handle,” muses Will James; “there was no slow 


poky riding when they was around, and if you knowed 
their ways everything was hunkydory; if you didn’t you’d 
most likely find yourself doing a lot of wild riding with- 
out result only maybe wear your horse out. . . . There 
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were times when the steer would get spooky and mad, and 
wouldn’t turn even if you’d fan him acrost the face with 
your rope, sometimes that fanning would get him on the 
‘prod’. . . and then them long horns of his would get 
mighty dangerous to man and horse, but the cowboy never 
lets a critter get away.” 

Decoys were often used in gathering a herd of these 
longhorns; they formed a nucleus with which the steer 
driven out of the brush might consent to remain while 
most of the cowboys went back to “round up” more cattle. 
“These cattle,” wrote Jim Cook of a decoy herd, “were 
not what would have been called gentle in any part of the 
United States, save southern Texas. They had been sepa- 
rated from the wild herds, and were ‘gentle’ to just the 
extent that they had become accustomed to the sight of a 
man on horseback.” 


As the cattle remained hidden in the brush during 
the daytime, only venturing out on the open prairie at 
night, most of the work of gathering had to be done early 
in the morning, commencing an hour or two before day- 
light. About two hours before daylight the cook would 
shout out “Chuck!” and the boss, up at the word, anxious 
to see his herd increase, might yell, “Breakfast, boys! 
Damn you, get up!” two or three times. Breakfast over, 
the boys would saddle the ponies, “staked out” the night 
before, and strike out for an open stretch of grazing-land, 
perhaps three or four miles from camp, leaving two or 
three cowboys behind to bring with them the herd already 
gathered. 

When they had sighted the cattle, the cowboys would 
dismount and watch for them to begin to move toward 
the timber that was their hiding-place. With the first 
appearance of daylight the cattle would turn their heads 
and begin grazing at a lively rate toward the nearest bit 
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of timber. Then the cowboys, remounted, would circle 
through the brush to reach that point. Once there, they 
would uncoil their ropes and ride out to meet the herd. 
A vigilant old-timer among the longhorns would perhaps 
spy the riders before they had ridden twenty feet from 
the timber ; then the whole herd would follow him in his 
angry rush forward. Each cowboy would “spot” one of 
the finest cows in the bunch (all cattle were “cows,” in 
range parlance), and attempt to dodge the others while 
he roped and tied down that particular one. When the 
previously gathered herd arrived, it would be driven to 
each one of the tied-down cows. Once the cowboy had 
untied the ropes and warily retreated, the cow would run 
into the herd, usually to stay there contented. 


On moonlit nights the same strategy might be worked 
just after the cattle had left the brush and begun grazing 
on the prairie. Once the boss had given the signal, every 
rider was off at top speed “for anything in the shape of a 
cow brute he could locate on the prairie.” 

One end of the rope was tied to the saddle-horn—a 
requirement of the Texan tradition; “when a rider had 
the noose around a big animal’s horns, neck, or body, and 
the animal rushed around one side of a tree while rider 
and horse went on the opposite side, something had to 
happen,” wrote one cowboy. “Either the rope snapped 
or there was a collision about half the rope-length from 
the tree.” Charlie Siringo was situated no more pleas- 
antly once when the cow he had roped turned in her 
tracks and jerked his horse over backwards. Siringo, 
entangled in the rope, hung head downwards from his 
wild pony while the steer, still at the other end of the 
rope, did his best to gore both horse and rider. 

The anticipation of an Indian raid with each full 
moon, and the danger of attack—regardless of the phase 
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of the moon—that attended each party of cowboys on 
camp, made the Texan light-sleeping, quick-triggered, 
always wary; it made him the best of cowboys, one ready 
for any test of endurance or of skill that the cattle coun- 
try might offer. 


At the close of the Civil War every ranch or village 
in the northwestern third of Texas was subject to an 
Indian raid at the full of each moon; the Indians were 
always anxious to secure guns, pistols, knives, and were 
willing to ambush a few white men or Mexicans with or 
without hope of plunder. Cowboys in camp would sleep 
some distance apart and away from the campfire, as the 
Indians might slip up to send a shower of lead or arrows. 
“A snoring man was an abomination in a cow camp,” 
Jim Cook remembered. “If we cared for the life of such 
a man, we almost felt that we ought to guard him while 
he slept.” 


The Government had a string of posts across this sec- 
tion of Texas, but the Indians might make raids between 
these posts, leave death behind them, and return to the 
security of the rough lands near the Rio Grande without 
seeing one soldier. ‘The cowboys and their bosses, know- 
ing ‘Texas and familiar with the Indian’s repertoire of 
deceptions, were the most dreaded foe of the Indian; and 
the cowboy often made the careless generalization that 
the discipline-ridden soldiers were remarkable only for 
their native obtuseness, and agreed with Jeff White, the 
prodigal cowboy who went to the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia in 1852 and came back to report of the soldiers 
he had met on the Platte: “They were in no condition 
to protect anyone, as it looked as though they had not 
washed their faces in months. However, they were good 
card players.” Charlie Post, an old cowboy, once voiced 
the gentle contempt of his kind for the average soldier: 
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“The regular army and the army of cowboys are differ- 
ently made up. Men may enter the army who are too lazy 
or too cowardly to earn a living at any other calling and 
once in they have to stay; but cowards and lazy people 
never engage in the business of punching steers on the 
great plains, or if by chance such a one starts in, it is 
safe to say he throws up the job within forty-eight hours.” 
The soldiers in return exercised whenever they might the 
comfortable snobbery that goes with petty authority; 
when soldiers arrived on the scene of a battle between 
Indians and cowboys, the cowboys had to retire from the 
shooting, perhaps to be pressed into service as packers 
or guides. But from the time of the Texan Republic to 
the close of the Indian warfare, the cattlemen of Texas 
bore the brunt. As late as 1878 the loss of the whites 
ran as high as forty-six killed and six wounded, most of 
whom were cowboys or stock-owners. Many of the sav- 
ages were shot down and the others were forced west, until 
in 1885, with the capture by Government troops of Geron- 
imo and his small band of Apaches, Indian depredations 
in Texas were ended. 


Under such conditions, “fighting his way with knife 
and gun,” the Texas cowboy was evolved, a fearless rider, 
a workman of sublime self-confidence, unequaled in the 
technique and the tricks of “cowpunching,” the most ac- 
curate on the trigger and the last to signal the bartender 
to pour no more. When the northern trails became an 
institution, this Texan was trail-boss and straw-boss; and 
as boss he was dictator. As an underling, he was not so 
successful in the north; with a Yankee boss, or worse yet 
an Englishman, he cherished a studied disregard for 
authority, and an assured satisfaction in the superiority 
of his own ways. His loyalty to his profession made him 
willing to do any amount of work in the line of duty; 
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but he would have defended with his gun his right to 
sing as he rode, 


Oh, I am a Texas cowboy, 
Far away from home, 

If ever 1 get back to Texas 
I never more will roam. 


IN THE SADDLE 


By Hat Bor_tanp 


OUR after hour 
the sun has glowered, 
making hell-rust from the white alkali: 


hour after hour 
the sun has wheedled 
fresh blades from reluctant grass roots: 


sweat and stench 

of hot steers and lathered horse; 
saddle pains in my back, 
mirage pains in my eyes— 

hour after hour: 


but now the moon sits east 
on the red-rock hill, 

pale as a yucca bell, 
waiting. 


Moon, yucca bell Moon, 
sitting your red-rock saddle 
like a top hand, 

are you riding back to the ranch 
with me, 


Buddy Moone 








ANDY ADAMS, COWBOY CHRONICLER 
By J. Frank Dosik 


IVE or six years ago I hunted all over San Antonio 

for some books by Andy Adams, and I found just 

one. That was one more than the Austin bookstores 
then had. A year ago the proprietor of the largest 
book-shop in Houston assured me that Andy Adams 
was out of print. Bookstores of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Boston have proved as indifferent. Happily, 
however, the apathy of some of the book dealers in Texas, 
particularly in Austin and Dallas, has been overcome. 
Now, thanks to Mr. W. P. Webb of the University of 
Texas, the present writer, and perhaps one or two other 
individuals who have insisted on the extraordinary merit 
of Andy Adams as a writer and as a historian of the old- 
time cow people, thousands of his books are being sold 
over the Southwest and his delayed fame is gaining 
over the entire country. Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
and Carl Van Doren have during the past year alluded 
to him. But the neglect is significant. 

The histories of American literature have been sin- 
gularly silent on him. A contributor to the Cambridge 
History of American Literature mentions him only to 
show that he has not read him. Boynton and Haney in 
their recent surveys of the field are silent; that considerate 
snapper-up of trifles, Fred Lewis Pattee, is silent. Several 
late authorities, however, mention in one way or another 
Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey. Mr. Pattee quotes 
approvingly somebody’s saying that Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian is “our last glimpse of the pioneer plainsman 
and cowboy types, then passing and now gone.” By “then” 
is, | suppose, meant the time at which The Virginian 
appeared; that was 1902. The Log of a Cowboy by Andy 
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Adams, his first and perhaps best work, came out in 1903. 
Following it appeared 4 Texas Matchmaker (1904), The 
Outlet (1905), Cattle Brands (1906), Reed Anthony, 
Cowman (1907), and Wells Brothers—a book for “boys” 
—(1911). 

The first four books are the best perhaps, and I should 
rank them first, second, third, and fourth just as they ap- 
peared. Other readers disagree. The Log of a Cowboy 
is the best book that has ever been written of cowboy life, 
and it is the best book that ever can be written of cowboy 
life. With its complement, The Outlet, it gives a com- 
plete picture of trail cattle and trail drivers. Why has 
it been so overlooked by critics and historians? 


In the first place, twenty years ago literary magazines 
and literary gentlemen were not concerning themselves 
with the cowboy. Occasionally an article on that subject 
got into polite print, but honest matter like Charlie 
Siringo’s d Texas Cowboy was bound in paper and sold 
by butcher-boys—a far cry from this day when the Yale 
University Press publishes James H. Cook’s Fifty Y ears 
on the Old Frontier and then—with a Ph. D. preface— 
reprints Captain James B. Gillett’s Six Years with the 
Texas Rangers. It is true that Owen Wister was at once 
accepted, but he went west as an Easterner and wrote of 
the cattle people not as one to the manner born but as 
a literary connoisseur. Even before him Frederic Rem- 
ington with Pony Tracks and Crooked Trails had been 
accepted into a well deserved position that he has never 
lost, but Remington was an artist to whom literature was 
secondary and to whom the cowboy was tertiary in com- 
parison with Indians and army men. Remington also 
came into the West looking for local color. 

Andy Adams did not come into the cow country look- 
ing for “copy.” Like Sam Bass, he “was born in Indiana,” 
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and again like Sam Bass, “he first came out to Texas a 
cowboy for to be.” He drove the trail as one of the hands. 
He followed it very much as Conrad and Masefield 
followed the sea, not as a writer but as a man of the 
element. The miracle is that when he did write he found 
such respectable publishers as the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. He now lives in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
aged sixty-six. 

Of course, critics not only arouse interest but they 
follow it, and Mr. Adams, in a letter, attributes neglect 
of his books to the fact that he “could never make water 
run up-hill or use a fifth wheel,” namely, a girl. But there 
is another reason more paradoxical. Generally the devel- 
opment of a particular field by one writer creates a de- 
mand for the works of other writers in the same milieu. 
Unfortunately, however, the demand for cowboy mate- 
rial was first aroused by the “Alkali Bill” type of writers; 
once aroused, that demand has never been satiated, and 
an avalanche of shoddy has literally buried meritorious 
writing. Could Andy Adams have led the van, he might 
have become as well known in his own field as Parkman 
became known in his. Only just now are responsible 
readers coming to wonder what the truth about the cow- 
boy is. It is true that twenty years ago The Log of a 
Cowboy was having something of a run and that the news- 
papers were recording the usual indiscriminating banali- 
ties that they record concerning any Western book, but 
the present attempt at a serious review is just twenty-three 
years late. 

The great virtue of Andy Adams is fidelity, and The 
Log of a Cowboy is a masterpiece for the same reason that 
Two Years Before the Mast, Moby Dick, and Life on the 
Mississippi are masterpieces. All three of these chronicle- 
records are of the water, and it is “symbolic of some- 
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thing,” as Hawthorne would say, that the themes of three 


of the most faithful exnository narratives of America 
should be offshore. 


Now the one part of America that has approached 
the sea in its length and breadth and dramatic solitude 
and its elemental power to overwhelm puny man has been 
the great plains. The one phase of American life that 
has approached the life of a ship’s crew alone on the 
great deep battling the elements has been that of a cow 
outfit alone on the great trail that stretched across open 
ranges from Brownsville at the toe of the nation to north- 
western Montana and on into Canada. All of Andy 
Adams’ books treat of trail life, except one, 4 Texas 
Matchmaker, and it treats of ranch life in Southwest 
Texas during the trail driving days. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that Mr. Adams has as truthfully and fully ex- 
pressed the life of a trail outfit as Dana expressed the life 
of a crew that sailed around the Horn; that he is as warm 
in his sympathy for cowmen and horses and cattle as Mark 
Twain is in his feeling for pilots and the Mississippi 
River ; and that he has treated of cattle as intimately and 
definitely, though not so scientifically or dramatically, as 
Melville treated of whales. Certainly, I have no idea of 
ranking Andy Adams as the equal of Mark Twain; I do 
not believe that he can be ranged alongside Herman Mel- 
ville; but I should put him on an easy level with Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr. ‘The immense importance of his subject 
to the western half of the United States makes him in a 
way more important historically than either Melville or 
Dana. 

Andy Adams has a racy sympathy for the land and 
for the cattle and horses and men of the land. He savors 
them deep, but he savors them quietly. Sometimes there 
are storms and stampedes, but generally the herds just 
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“mosey along.” Cattle bog in the quicksands and there 
is desperate work to pull them out, but oftener they graze 
in the sunshine and chew their cuds by still waters while 
the owner rides among them from sheer love of seeing 
their contentment and thriftiness. One old Texas steer 
took so much pleasure in hearing the Confederate boys 
sing “Rock of Ages” that they could » ° bear to slaughter 
him. One trail outfit made a great pet of a calf, and for 
hundreds of miles it followed the chuck-wagon, much to 
the exasperation of its mother. On another trip there was 
a certain muley steer that the horned cattle hooked, and 
at night the boys used to let him wander out of the herd 
to lie down in a private bed. One spring Reed Anthony, 
the great cowman, could not find it in his heart to order 
a round-up because “chousing” the cattle would disturb 
the little calves “playing in groups” and “lying like fawns 
in the tall grass.” “The Story of a Poker Steer” in Cattle 
Brands is a classic; its delineation of the life of a “line- 
backed calf” is as quiet and easy as Kipling’s portrayal 
of the life of a seal in one of his best-known stories. Tom 
Quirk, boarding a train in Montana, thousands of miles 
away from his Texas home, was sad indeed to part from 
his saddle horse forever. 


No matter whether the theme is a pet calf or a terrible 
“die-up” in “the Territory,” there absolutely no strain 
in Andy Adams. This quality of reserve distinguishes 
him from all other Western writers that I know of. One 
can but contrast him with the Zane Grey school so ubiq- 
uitously exploited by nearly every American institution 
ranging from a two-bit drugstore to Harper and Brothers. 
In Zane Grey’s U. P. Trail, for instance, which has often 
been hailed as a piece of real history, the men “were 
grim; they were indomitable;” and the heroine “clutched 
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Neal with fingers of steel, in a grip that he could not 
have loosened without breaking her bones.” 

Not long ago a friend was telling me of an incident 
so expressive that I must repeat it. This friend was 
camping in a canyon out in Arizona, where he was ex- 
cavating some Indian ruins. One night he was awakened 
by unearthly ye’%g and shooting and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs. Rushing out of his tent, he met a cowboy 
whom he knew. “What, what is the matter?” he asked. 
“Oh,” replied the cowboy, “there’s a feller coming back 
yonder who hired us to give him some local color, as he 
calls it. His name’s Zane Grey, and we’re doing our 
damnedest to give him all the hell he calls for.” 


Now, in Andy Adams always “there is ample time,” 
as he makes “a true Texan” say. To quote the words of 
Gilbert Chesterton on Sir Walter Scott’s heroes, “the men 
linger long at their meals.” Indeed, I think that the best 
things in the books of Mr. Adams are the tales that the 
men tell around the chuck-wagon and the jokes and the 
chaff that they indulge in there. 


An easy intimacy with the life shows on every page. 
The man writes of thie only life he knows, in the only lan- 
guage he knows. “Now, Miller, the foreman, hadn’t any 
use for a man that wasn’t dead tough under any condition. 
I’ve known him to « ; mp his outfit on alkali water, so the 
men would get out 11 the morning, and every rascal beg 
leave to ride outside circle on the morning round-up.” 
“Cattle will not graze freely in a heavy dew or too early 
in the morning.” When Don Lovell’s outfit received a 
herd of cattle on the Rio Grande, the Texas boss tallied 
the hundreds with a tally string and the Mexican caporal 
tallied them by dropping pebbles from one hand to the 
other. When June Deweese, segundo, showed off his 
boss’s horses to a buyer below San Antonio, he had them 
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grazing on a hillside and drove the buyer along on the 
lower slope so that they would appear larger. 


The language that the Andy Adams cowboys use is 
as natural and honest as the exposition; it is often pictur- 
esque, too, as all language of the soil is. I quote sen- 
tences almost at random from various of the books. “T’ll 
build a fire in your face that you can read the San Fran- 
cisco ‘Examiner’ by at midnight.” “We had the outfits 
and the horses, and our men were plainsmen and were at 
home as long as they could see the north star.” ‘The old 
lady was bogged to the saddle skirts in her story.” “Blan- 
kets? Never use them; sleep on your belly and cover with 
your back, and get up with the birds in the morning.” 
“Every good cowman takes his saddle wherever he goes, 
though he may not have clothes enough to dust a fiddle.” 


A year or so ago in a senseless attack on the historical 
accuracy of Emerson Hough’s North of 36, Stuart Henry 
said that the Texans who reached Abilene in 1867 did not 
celebrate the Fourth of July. The charge, along with 
others, was repudiated by some good Texas Americans. 
Now, as a matter of fact, it is very likely that the Texans 
of 1867 did not celebrate the Fourth of July in Abilene 
or anywhere else. I know a few—and they are out of 
the old rock, too—who still pay more attention to April 
21 than to July 4. During the three decades following 
the Civil War more than ten millions of cattle were 
trailed north from ‘Texas; they were trailed across every 
river and into every range of the West, and wherever they 
were trailed the point-men were Texans. Generally those 
Texans were either Confederate soldiers or the sons of 
Confederate soldiers. Andy Adams has been very careful 
to catch the temper of those Texans fresh from the ranks 
of the Confederate Army. He has not allowed, like other 
writers, a mush patriotism to abnegate the justified pride 
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of a section, though in his books the halest of partner- 
ships are formed between “rebels” and Yankees. In 1882, 
at Frenchman’s Ford on the Yellowstone, ‘““The Rebel,” a 
memorable hand in The Log of a Cowboy, exulted over 
a “patriotic beauty” with a toast that went thus: “Jeff 
Davis and the Southern Confederacy.” 


When I began reading Andy Adams a number of 
years ago, the humor of his books did not impress me. 
Lately I have found it to be one of their highest virtues. 
Folk yarns salt page after page, and many a good-natured 
drawl sets me laughing. The humor is as unconscious as 
the green of grass, but I do not know of anything in Mark 
Twain funnier than the long story of the “chuckline 
rider’ who blew into a cow camp in “The Strip” about 
Christmas time and proceeded to ear. his board by cook- 
ing “bear sign” (the name for doughnuts). The cowboys 
often play like colts: one of them gets down off his horse 
and butts his head into a muddy bank, imitative of the 
cattle; some of them dress up one of their number like a 
wild Indian and take him to the hotel for dinner. This 
is horseplay, to be sure, but as it is told it generates health 
in a healthy reader like a good feed of roast beef and 
plum pudding. 

There are, of course, many shortcomings in Mr. 
Adams. His books have no plots, but lack of plot some- 
times allows of an easier fidelity to facts. He lacks great 
dramatic power, unless the quiet truth be dramatic. How- 
ever, there is plenty of action on occasion. “The men 
of that day,” says the author of Reed Anthony, Cowman, 
which like all the other novels but one is written in the 
autobiographic style, “were willing to back their opin- 
ions, even on trivial matters, with their lives. ‘I’m the 
quickest man on the trigger that ever came over the trail,’ 
said a cowpuncher to me one night in a saloon in Abilene. 
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‘You’re a blankety blank liar,’ said a quiet little man, a 
perfect stranger to both of us, not even casting a glance 
our way. I wrested a six-shooter from the hands of my 
acquaintance, and hustled him out of the house, getting 
roundly cursed for my interference, though no doubt I 
saved human life.” 


The greatest shortcoming, perhaps, is too much love 
of prosperity. Andy Adams loves cowmen and cattle and 
horses so that he can hardly suffer any of them to undergo 
ruin. ‘The trail has hardships, but it is delightful. The 
path of the owner and his cowboys is sometimes rocky, 
but it generally leads down into pleasant pastures. As 
they travel it, they never go into heroics about their “grim 
sacrifices,” etc.; they take great gusto in the traveling. 
When I read Reed Anthony, Cowman, ot Wells Brothers, 
I think of old Daniel Defoe’s love for goods of the earth, 
and I would no more think of holding their prosperity 
against the actuality of Reed Anthony, Don Lovell, and 
other prosperous cattle people of Andy Adams’ creation 
than I would think of impeaching the life-likeness of 
Mulberry Sellers on account of his optimism. 

There are no women in Andy Adams, excepting those 
in the melancholy Matchmaker. Well, there were no 
women in the action that he treats of. Why should he 
lug them ine Nor has Andv Adams any thesis to ad- 
vance. He has no absorbing philosophy of life that min- 
gles with the dark elements of earth as in Joseph Conrad. 
‘“‘To those who love them, cattle and horses are good com- 
pany.” Perhaps that is his philosophy. 

It is easy to let one’s enthusiasm run away with one’s 
judgment. I have waited a long time to write these words 
on Andy Adams. Perhaps sympathy for his subject has 
biased me. Perhaps the memory of how a dear uncle of 
mine used to “run” with him at the end of the trail in 
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Caldwell, Kansas, has affected me. I try to rule those 
elements out. It is my firm conviction that one hundred, 
three hundred years from now people will read Andy 
Adams to see what the life of those men who went up 
the trail from Texas was like, just as now we read the 
diary of Pepys to see what life in London was like follow- 
ing the Restoration, or as we read the Spectator papers 
to see what it was like in the Augustan Age. Those read- 
ers of other centuries will miss in Andy Adams the fine 
art of Addison, though they will find something of the 
same serenity; they will miss the complex character and 
debonair judgments of Pepys; but they will find the hon- 
esty and fidelity of a man who rode his horses straight 
without giving them the sore-back and then who traced 
his trail so plainly that even a tenderfoot may follow it 
without getting lost. 


THESE SPARTAN STEERS 


By Evizanetu J. CoatsworTH 


HESE Spartan steers I much admire 
Who never knew a stall or byre 
But, cast beneath a mesa’s brow, 
Sucked the milk of a fighting cow. 
Although they bear an owner’s brand 
Wild they range a wilder land. 
With buzzards only for umpire 
They have fought battles horned with fire. 
Their scanty foraging they know 
Deep-buried in the blinding snow. 
And every spring is ringed around 
By their trails in the scarlet ground. 
Even their skulls, horned and white, 
Are like a new moon shining bright 
Delicate and thin with age 
Beneath the filigree of the sage. 








PAN IN AMERICA 
By D. H. LAwrence 


T THE beginning of the Christian era, voices were 
heard off the coasts of Greece, out to sea, on the 
Mediterranean, wailing: “Pan is dead! Great Pan 

is dead!” 

The father of fauns and nymphs, satyrs and dryads 
and naiads was dead, with only the voices in the air to 
lament him. Humanity hardly noticed. 

But who was he, really? Down the long lanes and 
over grown ridings of history we catch odd glimpses of a 
lurking rustic god with a goat’s white lightning in his 
eyes. A sort of fugitive, hidden among leaves, and laugh- 
ing with the uncanny derision of one who feels himself 
defeated by something lesser than himself. 

An outlaw, even in the early days of the gods. A sort 
of Ishmael among the bushes. 

Yet always his lingering title: The Great God Pan. 
As if he was, or had been, the greatest. 

Lurking among the leafy recesses, he was almost more 
demon than god. To be feared, not loved or approached. 
A man who should see Pan by daylight fell dead, as if 
blasted by lightning. 

Yet you might dimly see him in the night, a dark body 
within the darkness. And then, it was a vision filling the 
limbs and the trunk of a man with power, as with new, 
strong-mounting sap. The Pan-power! You went on your 
way in the darkness secretly and subtly elated with blind 
energy, and you could cast a spell, by your mere presence, 
on women and on men. But particularly on women. 

In the woods and the remote places ran the children 
of Pan, all the nymphs and fauns of the forest and the 
spring and the river and the rocks. These, too, it was 
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dangerous to see by day. The man who looked up to see 
the white arms of a nymph flash as she darted behind 
the thick wild laurels, away from him, followed help- 
lessly. He was a nympholept. Fascinated by the swift 
limbs and the wild, fresh sides of the nymph, he followed 
forever, forever, in the endless monotony of his desire. 
Unless came some wise being who could absolve him from 
the spell. 


But the nymphs, running among the trees and curling 
to sieep under the bushes, made the myrtles blossom more 
gaily, and the spring bubble up with greater urge, and 
the birds splash with a strength of life. And the lithe 
flanks of the faun gave life to the oak groves, the vast 
trees hummed with energy. And the wheat sprouted like 
green rain returning out of the ground, in the little fields, 
and the vine hung its black drops in abundance, urging 
a secret. 


Gradually, men moved into cities. And they loved 
the display of people better than the display of a tree. 
They liked the glory they got of overpowering one an- 
other in war. And above all, they loved the vainglory of 
their own words, the pomp of argument and the vanity 
of ideas. 

So Pan became old and grey-bearded and goat-legged, 
and his passion was degraded with the lust of senility. His 
power to blast and to brighten dwindled. His nymphs 
became coarse and vulgar. 

Till at last, the old Pan died, and was turned into the 
devil of the Christians. The old god Pan became the 
Christian devil, with the cloven hoofs and the horns, the 
tail, and the laugh of derision. Old Nick, the Old Gen- 
tleman who is responsible for all our wickednesses, but 
especially our sensual excesses—this is all that is left of 
the Great God Pan. 
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It is strange. It is a most strange ending for a god 
with such a name. Pan! All! That which is everything, 
has goats’ feet and a tail! With a black face! 

This really is curious. 

Yet this was all that remained of Pan, except that he 
acquired brimstone and hell-fire, for many, many cen- 
turies. [he nymphs turned into the nasty-smelling witches 
of a Walpurgis night, and the fauns that danced became 
sorcerers riding the air, or fairies no bigger than your 
thumb. 

But Pan keeps on being reborn, in all kinds of strange 
shapes. There he was, at the Renaissance. And in the 
eighteenth century he had quite a vogue. He gave rise 
to an “ism,” and there were many Pantheists, Words- 
worth one of the first. They worshipped Nature in her 
sweet-and-pure aspect, her Lucy Gray aspect. 

“Oft have I heard of Lucy Gray,” the school child 
began to recite, on examination day. 

“So have I,” interrupted the bored inspector. 

Lucy Gray, alas, was the form that William Words- 
worth thought fit to give to the Great God Pan. 

And then he crossed over to the young United States: 
I mean Pan did. Suddenly he gets a new name. He be- 
comes the Oversoul, the Allness of everything. To this 
new Lucifer Gray of a Pan, Whitman sings the famous 
Song of Myself. “I am All, and All is Me.” That is: 
“Tam Pan and Pan is me.” 

The old goat-legged gentleman from Greece thought- 
fully strokes his beard, and answers: “All A is B, but 
all Bis not A.” Aristotle did not live for nothing. All 
Walt is Pan, but all Pan is not Walt. 


This, even to Whitman, is incontrovertible. So the 
new American pantheism collapses. 
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Then the poets dress up a few fauns and nymphs, to 
let them run riskily—oh, would there were any risk!— 
in their private “grounds.” But alas, these tame guinea 
pigs soon become boring. Change the game. 


We still pretend to believe that there is One myster- 
ious Something-or-other back of Everything, ordaining 
all things for the ultimate good of humanity. It wasn’t 
back of the Germans in 1914, of course, and whether it’s 
back of the bolshevist is still a grave question. But still, 
it’s back of us, so that’s all right. 


Alas, poor Pan! Is this what you’ve come to. Leg- 
less, hornless, faceless, even smileless, you are less than 
everything or anything, except a lie. 

And yet here, in America, the oldest of all old Pan 
is still alive. When Pan was greatest, he was not even 
Pan. He was nameless and unconceived, mentally. Just 
as a small baby new from the womb may say Mama! 
Dada! whereas in the womb it said nothing, so humanity, 
in the womb of Pan, said nought. But when humanity 
was born into a separate idea of itself, it said Pan/ 

In the days before man got too much separated off 
from the universe, he was Pan, along with all the rest. 

As a tree still is. A strong-willed, powerful thing-in- 
itself, reaching up and reaching down. With a powerful 
will of its own it thrusts green hands and huge limbs at 
the light above, and sends huge legs and gripping toes 
down, down between the earth and rocks, to the earth’s 
middle. 

Here, on this little ranch under the Rocky Mountains, 
a big pine-tree rises like a guardian spirit in front of the 
cabin where we live. Long, long ago the Indians blazed 
it. And the lightning, or the storm, has cut off its crest. 
Yet its column is always there, alive and changeless, alive 
and changing. The tree has its own aura of life. And 
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in winter the snow slips off it, and in June it sprinkles 
down its little catkin-like pollen-tips, and it hisses in the 
wind, and it makes a silence within a silence. It is a 
great tree, under which the house is built. And the tree 
is still within the allness of Pan. At night, when the lamp- 
light shines out of the window, the great trunk dimly 
shows, in the near darkness, like an Egyptian column, sup- 
porting some powerful mystery in the over-branching 
darkness. By day, it is just a tree. 


It is just a tree. The chipmunks skelter a little way 
up it, the little black-and-white birds, tree-creepers, walk 
quick as mice on its rough perpendicular, tapping: the 
blue jays throng in its branches, high up, at dawn, and 
in the afternoon you hear the faintest rustle of many little 
wild doves alighting in its upper remoteness. It is a tree, 
which is still Pan. 

And we live beneath it, without noticing. Yet some- 
times, when one suddenly looks far up and sees those wild 
doves there, or when one glances quickly at the inhuman- 
human hammering of a woodpecker, one realizes that the 
tree is asserting itself as much as I am. It gives out life, 
as I give out life. Our two lives meet and cross one an- 
other, unknowingly: the tree’s life penetrates my life, and 
my life, the tree’s. We cannot live near one another, as 
we do, without affecting one another. 

The tree gathers up earth-power from the dark bowels 
of the earth, and a roaming sky-glitter from above. And 
all unto itself, which is a tree, woody, enormous, slow but 
unyielding with life, bristling with acquisitive energy, 
obscurely radiating some of its great strength. 

It vibrates its presence into my soul, and I am with 
Pan. I think no man could live near a pine-tree and 
remain quite suave and supple and compliant. Something 
fierce and bristling is communicated. The piney sweet- 
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ness is rousing and defiant, like turpentine, the noise of 
the needles is keen with zons of sharpness. In the vol- 
leys of wind from the western desert, the tree hisses and 
resists. It does not lean eastward at all. It resists with 
a vast force of resistance, from within itself, and its col- 
umn is a ribbed, magnificent assertion. 

I have become conscious of the tree, and of its inter- 
penetration into my life. Long ago, the Indians must 
have been even more acutely conscious of it, when they 
blazed it to leave their mark on it. 


I am conscious that it helps to change me, vitally. I 
am even conscious that shivers of energy cross my living 
plasm, from the tree, and I become a degree more like 
unto the tree, more bristling and turpentiney, in Pan. 
And the tree gets a certain shade and alertness of my life, 
within itself. 

Of course, if I like to cut myself off, and say it is all 
bunk, a tree is merely so much lumber not yet sawn, then 
in a great measure I shall be cut off. So much depends on 
one’s attitude. One can shut many, many doors of recep- 
tivity in one’s self: or one can open many doors that are 
shut. 

I prefer to open my doors to the coming of the tree. 
Its raw earth-power and its raw sky-power, its resinous 
erectness and resistance, its sharpness of hissing needles 
and relentlessness of roots, all that goes to the primitive 
savageness of a pine-tree, goes also to the strength of man. 

Give me of your power, then, oh tree! And I will 
give you of mine. 

And this is what men must have said, more naively, 
less sophisticatedly, in the days when all was Pan. It is 
what, in a way, the aboriginal Indians still say, and still 
mean, intensely: especially when they dance the sacred 
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dance, with the tree: or with the spruce twigs tied above 
their elbows. 


Give me your power, oh tree, to help me in my life. 
And I will give you my power: even symbolized in a rag 
torn from my clothing. 


This is the oldest Pan. 

Or again, I say: “Oh you, you big tree, standing so 
strong and swallowing juice from the earth’s inner body, 
warmth from the sky, beware of me. Beware of me, be- 
cause I am strongest. I am going to cut you down and 
take your life and make you into beams for my house, and 
into a fire. Prepare to deliver up your life to me.” 

Is this any less true than when the lumberman glances 
at a pine-tree, sees if it will cut good lumber, dabs a mark 
or a number upon it, and goes his way absolutely without 
further thought or feeling? Is he truer to life? Is it 
truer to life, to insulate oneself entirely from the influence 
of the trees’ life, and to walk about in an inanimate forest 
of standing lumber, marketable in St. Louis, Mo.? 
Or is it truer to life to know, with a pantheistic sensuality, 
that the tree has its own life, its own assertive existence, 
its own living relatedness to me: that my life is added to 
or militated against, by the tree’s life. 

Which is really truer? 

Which is truer, to live among the living, or to run 
on wheels? 

And who can sit with the Indians around a big camp- 
fire of logs, in the mountains at night, when a man rises 
and turns his breast and his curiously-smiling bronze face 
away from the blaze, and stands voluptuously warming 
his thighs and buttocks and loins, his back to the fire, 
faintly smiling the inscrutable Pan-smile into the dark 
trees surrounding, without hearing him say, in the Pan- 


voice: “Aha! Tree! Aha! Tree! Who has triumphed 
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now? I drank the heat of your blood into my face and 
breast, and now I am drinking it into my loins and but- 
tocks and legs, oh tree! I am drinking your heat right 
through me, oh tree! Fire is life, and I take your life 
for mine. I am drinking it up, oh tree, even into my 
buttocks. Aha! Tree! I am warm! I am strong! I am 
happy, tree, in this cold night in the mountains!” 

And the old man, glancing up and seeing the flames 
flapping in flamy rags at the dark smoke, in the upper 
fire-hurry towards the stars and the dark spaces between 
the stars, sits stonily and inscrutable; yet one knows that 
he is saying: “Go back, oh fire! Go back like honey! Go 
back, honey of life, to where you came from, before you 
were hidden in the tree. The trees climb into the sky 
and steal the honey of the sun, like bears stealing from a 
hollow tree-trunk. But when the tree falls and is put on 
to the fire, the honey flames and goes straight back to 
where it came from. And the smell of burning pine is 
as the smell of honey.” 

So the old man says, with his lightless Indian eyes. 
But he is careful never to utter one word of the mystery. 
Speech is the death of Pan, who can but laugh and sound 
the reed-flute. 

Is it better, I ask you, to cross the room and turn on 
the heat at the radiator, glancing at the thermometer and 
saying: ““We’re just a bit below the level, in here”? Then 
to go back to the newspaper! 

What can a man do with his life but live it? And 
what does life consist in, save a vivid relatedness between 
the man and the living universe that surrounds him. Yet 
man insulates himself more and more into mechanism, and 
repudiates everything but the machine and the contriv- 
ance of which he himself is master, god in the machine. 
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Morning comes, and white ash lies in the fire-hollow, 
and the old man looks at it broodingly. 


“The fire is gone,” he says in the Pan silence, that is 
so full of unutterable things. ‘Look! there is no more 
tree! We drank his warmth, and he is gone. He is way, 
way off in the sky, his smoke is in the blueness, with the 
sweet smell of a pine-wood fire, and his yellow flame is 
in the sun. It is morning, with the ashes of night. There 
is no more tree. ‘Tree is gone. But perhaps there is fire 
among the ashes. I shall blow it, and it will be alive. 
There is always fire, between the tree that goes and the 
tree that stays——One day I shall go—” 

So they cook their meat, and rise, and go in silence. 

There is a big rock towering up above the trees, a cliff. 
And silently a man glances at it. You hear him say, with- 
out speech: 

“Oh you big rock! If a man fall down from you, he 
dies. Don’t let me fall down from you. Oh you big pale 
rock, you are so still, you know lots of things. You know 
a lot. Help me then, with your stillness. I go to find 
deer. Help me find deer.” 





And the man slips aside, and secretly lays a twig, or 
a pebble, some little object in a niche of the rock, as a 
pact between him and the rock. The rock will give him 
some of its radiant-cold stillness and enduring presence, 
and he makes a symbolic return, of gratitude. 


Is it foolish? Would it have been better to invent a 
gun, to shoot his game from a great distance, so that he 
need not approach it with any of that living stealth and 
preparedness with which one live thing approaches an- 
other. Is it better to have a machine in one’s hands, and 
so avoid the life-contact: the trouble! the pains! Is it 
better to see the rock as a mere nothing, not worth noticing 
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because it has no value, and you can’t eat it as you can a 


deer? 


But the old hunter steals on, in the stillness of the eter- 
nal Pan, which is so full of soundless sounds. And in 
his soul he is saying: “Deer! Oh you thin-legged deer! 
I am coming! Where are you, with your feet like little 
stones bounding down a hill? I know you. Yes, I know 
you. But you don’t know me. You don’t know where I 
am, and you don’t know me, anyhow. But I know 
you. I am thinking of you. I shall get you. I’ve got 
to get you. I got to; so it will be—I shall get you, and 
shoot an arrow right in you.” 

In this state of abstraction, and subtle, hunter’s com- 
munion with the quarry—a weird psychic connection be- 
tween hunter and hunted—the man creeps into the moun- 
tains. 


And even a white man who is a born hunter, must 
fall into this state. Gun or no gun! He projects his 
deepest, most primitive hunter’s consciousness abroad, and 
finds his game, not by accident, nor even chiefly by look- 
ing for signs, but primarily, by a psychic attraction, a 
sort of telepathy: the hunter’s telepathy. Then when he 
finds his quarry, he aims with a pure, spell-bound volition. 
If there is no flaw in his abstracted huntsman’s wi//, he 
cannot miss. Arrow or bullet, it flies like a movement of 
pure will, straight to the spot. And the deer, once she 
has let her quivering alertness be overmastered or stilled 
by the hunter’s subtle, hypnotic, fol/owing spell, she can- 
not escape. 

This is Pan, the Pan-mystery, the Pan-power. What 
can men who sit at home in their studies, and drink hot 
milk and have lamb’s-wool slippers on their feet, and 


write anthropology, what can they possibly know about 
men, the men of Pan? 
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Among the creatures of Pan, there is an eternal strug- 
gle for life, between lives. Man, defenseless, rapacious 
man, has needed the qualities of every living thing, at 
one time or other. The hard, silent abidingness of rock, 
the surging resistance of a tree, the still evasion of a 
puma, the dogged earth-knowledge of the bear, the light 
alertness of the deer, the sky-prowling vision of the eagle: 
turn by turn man has needed the power of every living 
thing. Tree, stone, or hill, river, or little stream, or water- 
fall, or salmon in the fall—man can be master, and com- 
plete in himself, only by assuming the living powers of 
each of them, as the occasion requires. 

He used to make himself master by a great effort of 
will, and sensitive, intuitive cunning, and immense labor 
of body. 

Then he discovered the “idea.” He found that all 
things were related by certain Jaws. The moment man 
learned to abstract, he began to make engines that would 
do the work of his body. So, instead of concentrating 
upon his quarry, or upon the living things which made 
his universe, he concentrated upon the engines or instru- 
ments which should intervene between him and the living 
universe, and give him mastery. 

This was the death of the great Pan. The idea and 
the engine came between man and all things, like a death. 
The old connection, the old Allness, was severed, and can 
never be ideally restored. Great Pan is dead. 

Yet what do we live for, except to live? Man has 
lived to conquer the phenomenal universe. To a great 
extent, he has succeeded. With all the mechanism of 
the human world, man is to a great extent master of all 
life, and of most phenomena. 

And what then? Once you have conquered a thing, 
you have lost it. Its real relation to you collapses. 
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A conquered world is no good to man. He sits stupe- 
fied with boredom upon his conquest. 


We need the universe to live again, so that we can 
live with it. A conquered universe, a dead Pan, leaves 
us nothing to live with. 


You have to abandon the conquest, before Pan will 
live again. You have to live to live, not to conquer. 
What’s the good of conquering even the North Pole, if 
after the conquest you’ve nothing left but an inert fact? 
Better leave it a mystery. 

It was better to be a hunter in the woods of Pan, than 
it is to be a clerk in a city store. The hunter hungered, 
labored, suffered tortures of fatigue. But at least he lived 
in a ceaseless living relation to his surrounding universe. 

At evening, when the deer was killed, he went home 
to the tents, and threw down the deer-meat on the swept 
place before the tent of his women. And the women came 
out to greet him softly, with a sort of reverence, as he 
stood before the meat, the life-stuff. He came back spent, 
yet full of power, bringing the life-stuff. And the chil- 
dren looked with black eyes at the meat, and at that won- 
der-being, the man, the bringer of meat. 

Perhaps the children of the store-clerk look at their 
father with a tiny bit of the same mystery. And perhaps 
the clerk feels a fragment of the old glorification, when 
he hands his wife the paper dollars. 

But about the tents, the women move silently. Then 
when the cooking-fire dies low, the man crouches in 
silence and toasts meat on a stick, while the dogs lurk 
round like shadows, and the children watch avidly. The 
man eats as the sun goes down. And as the glitter de- 
parts, he says: “Lo, the sun is going, and I stay. All 
goes, but still I stay. Power of deer-meat is in my belly, 
power of sun is in my body. I am tired, but it is with 
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power.—There the small moon gives her first sharp sign. 
So! So! I watch her. I will give her something, she is 
very sharp and bright, and I do not know her power. 
Lo! I will give the woman something for this moon, 
which troubles me above the sunset, and has power. Lo! 
how very curved and sharp she is! Lo! how she troubles 
me!” 


Thus, always aware, always watchful, subtly poising 
himself in the world of Pan, among the powers of the 
living universe, he sustains his life and is sustained. There 
is no boredom, because everything is alive and active, and 
danger is inherent in all movement. The contact between 
all things is keen and wary: for wariness is also a sort of 
reverence, or respect. And nothing, in the world of Pan, 
may be taken for granted. 


So when the fire is extinguished, and the moon sinks, 
the man says to the woman: “Oh, woman, be very soft, 
be very soft and deep towards me, with the deep silence. 
Oh woman, do not speak and stir and wound me with the 
sharp horns of yourself. Let me come into the deep, soft 
places, the dark soft places deep as between the stars. Oh, 
let me lose there the weariness of the day: let me come 
in the power of the night.—Oh, do not speak to me, nor 
break the deep night of my silence and my power. Be 
softer than dust, and darker than any flower. Oh woman, 
wonderful is the craft of your softness, the distance of 
your dark depths. Oh, open silently the deep that has 
no end, and do not turn the horns of the moon against me.” 


This is the might of Pan, and the power of Pan. 

And still, in America, among the Indians, the oldest 
Pan is alive. But here, also, dying fast. 

It is useless to glorify the savage. For he will kill 
Pan with his own hands, for the sake of a motor-car. And 
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a bored savage, for whom Pan is dead, is the stupefied 
image of all boredom. 

And we cannot return to the primitive life, to live in 
tepees and hunt with bows and arrows. 

Yet live we must. And once life has been conquered, 
it is pretty difficult to live. What are we going to do, with 
a conquered universe? The Pan relationship, which the 
world of man once had with all the world, was better than 
anything man has now. The savage, today, if you give 
him the chance, will become more mechanical and un- 
living than any civilized man. But civilized man, having 
conquered the universe, may as well leave off bossing it. 
Because when all is said and done, life itself consists in a 
live relatedness between man and his universe;—sun, 
moon, stars, earth, trees, flowers, birds, animals, men, 
ever ything—and not in a “conquest” of anything by any- 
thing. Even the conquest of the air makes the world 
smaller, tighter, and more airless. 

And whether we are a store-clerk or a bus-conductor, 
we can still choose between the living universe of Pan, 
and the mechanical conquered universe of modern hu- 
manity. The machine has no windows. But even the 
most mechanized human being has only got his windows 
nailed up, or bricked in. 


DESERT NIGHT 
By Rost HENDERSON 


og te of sand and the lush, slow lap of the wind, 
Poignant with breath of poppies. A killdeer’s cry, 
Trailed in a mesh of silence and swept and thinned 
Through the vast, deen sky. 


Emptiness, oceans of space, and yet ghostly light 
Filling the darkness. Then slowly the rising moon, 
Limning a leopard hill-range and flickering white 
On a curled dune. 





DROUTH 


By Mary AustTINn 


I 


bE iy way shall a man turn 
When earth and sky neglect him? 


Shall he reproach the late-coming rain, 

Laggard, the lights are out and my servants departed? 
Or say to the river, Yesterday, had you run 

I had been here to receive you? 

If a woman betrays him, there is relief in cursing, 
But where shall he go or stay 

When the rains are unfaithful? 


II 
The Drouth has taken the land! 


On Mogollon the herd grass breaks in white tinder, 
The Gila shows its bones, and the Mimbres 
Is a dried sinew on a shank too long unburied. 


Over on Kaibab the blacktail 
Browse on the bitter brush and the hemlock branches, 
The round-horned elk have passed over 


By Wolf-creek pass to the lean ranges of Three Rivers. 


Of the deer kind there is nothing left 
Worth the chut of an arrow. 


Around Tsotsil the buzzards 

Are making a merry-go-round; 

The rack-boned cattle 

With their heads toward the stopped water courses 
Are ringed with menacing shadows. 

Nothing fattens now but the carrion eaters. 
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The disks of the prickly pear 

Thin and curl like old pasteboard. 

Down all the dark bajadas the hot wind has raped 
The thousand-belled maguey, 

And the White Ladies, the Dasylirion, 

Who used to bow there and courtesy, 

Scattering scent from their laces. 

There’s never a leaf-bird hops in the straked corn, 
Never a flick, in the one-leaved pines, of the pifionero, 
Nor a magpie, bringing the junipers, 

Black and white on its wings, the footsteps of morning. 
And dr-r-ry, dr-r-ry, dr-r-ry churrs the night hawk. 


In the Rio Grande country 

The starved mesas tug at the sky 

Like calves at the stripped dugs of their mothers; 
All day the saffron-colored wind struggles woundedly 
For a few drops, scant and unrelieving 

As tears to the aged. 


Truly, Drouth has taken the land! 


III 


Oh, to see the fine rain walking 
Among the Tewa villages 
In her lilac-tinted veils! 


Or the he-rain, upright between the ranges, 

With his moccasins of dark cloud, 

With his wings made out of the far darkness, 

With his wing hollows out of the evening blueness, 
With his voice of the thunder, Thonah! Thonah! 
The voice of the rain standing. 


O fructifying male divinity, 
With the full-shaped cloud under thy feet, 
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With thy far-flung lightnings, 
Come to us, soaring! 


In Papagueria the mocking-bird 

Is climbing his slender ladder of song 

To the rain home, to the house of the dark cloud; 
Down its viewless steeps his song comes dropping 
Clear notes of roundness for the rain to follow. 


In'the west the clouds come up, 

The white house of the rain comes up, 
Thundering and shining, 

Trailing ropes of rainbow the rain comes rushing! 
Over the vast abras that are like charmless women 
Aching to be coupled with the covering storm, 
The rain comes roaring, 

On the moon-colored playas the uneasy dust 

Is laid by the holy rain. 

Around the roots of the juniper 

It makes slithery yellow runnels, 

It gurgles in the acequza, 

The great corn plant rejoices. 


When shall we see this again! 


IV 


High on Jemez there’s a great world shrine; 
Looking north toward Pimpije, 

Looking west toward Tsikumu, 

Looking south toward Oku and the Tewa world. 
Deep bite the trails of the many, many moccasins 
Working toward the shrine, 

The white shell shrine of the six world regions 
And the four earth altars. 


In the Tewa villages they are tying prayer plumes 
For the shrines of Jemez. 
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They are burning candles to Moorish-eyed Madonnas 
Pranked in Spanish hoopskirts, 

To the carved and painted Santos,— 

José with his flowering rod, 

Jesus crowned with cactus,— 

Little wavering candles. 

They are making meal roads, 

Ancient, holy roads for their prayers to pass. 


In the Queres villages 

The knowing ones are dancing, 

Cloud-calling head-dresses blossom to the breeze; 
Around the planted fields all the gourds are rattling, 
Roll of prisoned pebbles like the myriad feet of rain! 
They are dancing to the gods of the many-colored zenith, 
To the old, kind gods of the gracious hidden faces,— 
Hidden in the cloud masks, hidden in the rainbow— 
Going to and fro to make the earth more fruitful, 
To the dark cloud people, 

To the white cloud people, 

To the arrow lightning people, 

They are calling to the thunder 

To bring the growing rain. 


They are calling to the Host 

By the drumhead’s mimic thunder, 

On the placid patron Saint in his pink crépe kimono, 
With the silver clash of shells 

Like the rapid rush of rain, 

On the Blessed Ones and martyrs 

Who come flocking to the drums, 

On the new strong gods who make the Roman sign. 
They are calling with their dancing, 

Rain! Rain! Rain! 
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V 
The Drouth is over the land. 


This year six hundred Papagos 
Who were once good cattle owners 
Will be working the mines at Ajo. 


On Moencopie a thousand flocks, unshepherded, 

Will hear, for the voice of the herder, 

The hunting cry of Mokiach, my lord Puma. 

Dry farmers in Estancia, 

Leaving their locked homesteads, 

Are doubly shamed as they go, by the imploring 

Stark arms of their orchards. 

There is no weather sign watched now 

By the citizens of small towns 

But the tightening lines around the lips of their bankers. 


We are in the Left Hand of God. 


Thus said Our Ancients, 

When of his inknowing thought Awillowillona 

Made the earth mother, made the sky father, 

Set them to spin in the midst of the world-encompassing 
water. 

As in the Kiva the cloud-priest 

Lifts with his breath the spume of the cloud-bowl, 

So with his beam the Father-All-Father 

Impregnates the foam cap. 

Thus between sea and sun are begotten 

The Great Twin Brethren, Righthand and Lefthand, 

Up through the corn, pulling the dust to be man, 

Pulling man down to the dust. 


By what drouth of the spirit 
Do we wallow so long in the dust, 
Awillowillona! 
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THE SCENE OF THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


By StaNiey P. CHASE 


The writer wishes to record his obligations, for invaluable 
help in the preparation of tiis article, to the following residents 
of Ledbury: Mrs. Ballard and Miss Ballard, of the Abbey 
House; Mrs. D. B. Townsend, proprietress of the Feathers 
Hotel; and Miss Masefield, the sister, and Mr. Charles Mase- 
field, the brother of the poet. 

T IS a somewhat general impression, supported by sev- 
eral books on recent poetry, that the scenery of Mase- 
field’s earlier long poems, The Everlasting Mercy 

and The Widow in the Bye Street, is that of Shropshire. 
The supposition is natural, for the latter poem begins 
“Down Bye Street, in a little Shropshire town,” and the 
general features of life and landscape in both narratives 
are closely paralleled in many Shropshire hamlets. Every 
reader must have felt that it was some actual village, inti- 
mately known in all its turnings and byways, that the poet 
had described. Such lines, for instance, as 


The carved heads on the church looked down 
On “Russell, Blacksmith of this Town,” 


embody, obviously, a reference to some definite church 
and grave; and many other lines seem to be touched with 
the reminiscent emotion that belongs to boyhood experi- 
ences and the long, long thoughts of youth. 

And past the lovely brook I paced, 

The brook whose source I never traced, 


The brook, the one of two which rise 
In my green dream in Paradise. . . . 


And so, quite naturally, the statement about the little 
Shropshire town having been accepted at its face value, 
we sometimes find the further assertion that Masefield 
grew up in Shropshire, the scenery of which is thought 
to be reflected in his earlier poems. Masefield, though 
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not especially secretive about his youth, has seen fit to 
give out information sparingly; and it is difficult to 
obtain from books of reference a precise and authentic 
account of his early years. Of the anthologies which I 
have examined, only Louis Untermeyer’s Modern British 
Poetry is both explicit and correct in regard to the 
biographical facts. 


To have produced in this age one such poet as A. E. 
Housman is glory enough for Shropshire. The fact is 
that Masefield was born (in 1878) and grew up in Led- 
bury, Herefordshire; and it is Ledbury or its environs 
which is pictured, with an extraordinary accuracy and 
vividness of detail, in those early narratives, The Ever- 
lasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street, and The 
Daffodil Fields. Of the first, indeed, Masefield himself 
makes the definite statement, in the Preface to his col- 
lected Poems and Plays, that “the scene of the poem is 
laid at a place called Ledbury, in Herefordshire, in the 
Western Midlands.” He might have added that much 
of the action occurs in the immediate neighborhood of 
the house, in the “place called Ledbury,” in which he 
was broughtup. And despite the reference to Shropshire 
in the first line of The Widow in the Bye Street, reasons 
for which readily suggest themselves, the scene of that 
poem is just as definitely Ledbury. There is no mystery 
about the matter. If you visit the town, as I did a year 
ago, you will easily identify scores of things Masefield 
mentions in one or another of the poems: the Bye Street 
itself (pathetic neighborhood, though less squalid than 
I had pictured it), Plaister’s End, the Homend, Bradlow 
Knoll, Dog Hill Wood, the Squire’s park, Worcester 
Walk, Cabbage Lane,—even small matters like the Prince 
of Wales Inn, the fire-bell, and the almshouse pump. You 
may see, from the end of the station platform, the poet’s 
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birthplace, The Knapp, where his brother now lives,—a 
fine, though modern, house of Elizabethan type. Toward 
the other end of the town, adjoining the churchyard, is 
The Priory, with its ample lawn and pleasant garden, the 
house in which the Masefield children grew up after the 
death of their parents and which is still the residence of 
their aunt. You may talk with many townspeople to 
whom Masefield, not as an English poet but as a Ledbury 
lad, is well and affectionately known. In a fascinating 
old house in the Homend, I was privileged to see a 
magnificent model of a ship which he used to admire as 
a boy. The I/lustrated Guide to Ledbury and District, 
printed and published by Luke Tilley and Son, adver- 
tises the books of “the Local Author Mr. John Masefield.” 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Ledbury 
collectively is greatly concerned about this particular 
member of the family or his poetry. The proportion of 
inhabitants who take an active interest in poetry of any 
description is probably no larger than in the average small 
town; and certainly the casual visitor, moving among these 
people so intent upon their own affairs, gets no impression 
that Ledbury is conscious of budding wings or has felt 
the breath of the god. “There are plenty of people who 
might answer your questions—if I could think of some- 
one who had time for it.” That (quite natural) remark 
indicates about the degree of absorption in John Mase- 
field’s verse. A happy relationship, and entirely what 
Masefield himself doubtless would desire. Of course there 
are the few people who really care, and among them 
some who have not altogether relished these pictures of 
the society of their native town. I heard of one sensitive 
lady who avoids walking in a certain locality because of 
the associations that Masefield has given it. Another, 
more robust townswoman inclined to the opinion that even 
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an unmerited reputation for vice was perhaps preferable 
to complete literary obscurity. The last expression, how- 
ever, was too sweeping, for, to say nothing of Words- 
worth’s not very valuable sonnet, there are descriptions 
of this part of Herefordshire in the poetry of Mrs. 
Browning, who spent her girlhood within the confines of 
the parish. At all events, the treatment of the scene in 
The Everlasting Mercy is so very realistic that one under- 
stands why the author should have appended the note: 
“The persons and events described in the poem are en- 
tirely imaginary, and no reference is made or intended 
to any living person.” 

The town of Ledbury, with its thirty-five hundred in- 
habitants, is equidistant (sixteen miles) from Hereford, 
Worcester, and Gloucester. At the time of the Domesday 
Book, “Lede-ber ge” was a manor of the See of Hereford, 
and it remained the most valuable of the manors of that 
see for some centuries,—in Saul Kane’s words, 

When half the town was bishop’s park. 
A vestige of the episcopal palace still exists as a cottage 
in Bye (or Bishop’s) Street. The surrounding district, 
with its hills and valleys, hedgerows, orchards, and farm- 
lands, is as gentle and beautiful a countryside as one 
sees in the Western Midlands. Four and a half miles 
northeast, if one wants more extensive views, is the rugged 
Herefordshire Beacon, surmounted by the still distinct 
ramparts of a British camp, the Beacon itself being the 
southern spur of the Malvern Hills. 

There by the gusty coppice border 
The shrilling trumpets broke the halt, 


The Roman line, the Roman order, 
Swayed forwards to the blind assault. 


Spearman and charioteer and bowman 
Charged and were scattered into spray, 
Savage and taciturn the Roman 
Hewed upwards in the Roman way. 
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Almost any road leading out from Ledbury takes one 
into a delightful region of sloping fields and thrifty 
orchards, of chestnuts, oaks, and poplars, of gorse and 
delicate harebells, of shaded lanes and chattering brooks. 
The Tewkesbury Road gives its name to one of Mase- 
field’s perfectly descriptive lyrics; near Hall House on 
the Gloucester Road are the daffodil fields, where people 
still go in the spring, I am told, to enjoy the brilliant 
display. 

The town itself has hardly the “noble” aspect (Rus- 
kin’s word), the satisfying consistency and completeness, 
of Ludlow. It is more modern and bustling. But its long 
main street (the High Street, continued to the north as 
the Homend and to the south as the Southend), though 
not uniformly impressive, has many picturesque Tudor 
buildings which immediately catch the eye. For some 
distance the central street is very broad. At the lower 
end of this wide section (the Lower Cross) stands the 
most striking of all the old structures, the seventeenth- 
century Market House, a half-timbered building sup- 
ported on wooden pillars, like a house on stilts, the space 
underneath being available for stalls. At the Upper 
Cross, abutting upon Southend and Worcester Road, is 
Lord Biddulph’s ancient house, Ledbury Park. Between 
these two points is Ledbury’s principal business district, 
and here was the scene of Saul Kane’s running amuck. 
The Church of St. Michael and All Angels, remarkable 
for its size and dignity and its massive disconnected tower, 
is a short distance to the east of this business center, and 
may be reached either by Worcester Road or by a lane 
from the market place. 


Ledbury is a center for hop-growing. In the sur- 
rounding country one sees acres of hop-fields with their 
high frames or trellises, and in September pickers come 
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from far and near. The town is, too, the distributing 
center for a considerable district. Markets are held every 
Tuesday, stock sales on alternate Tuesdays, and a pleasure- 
fair, described with much spirit in The Widow in the 
Bye Street, annually, in October. 

Such facts as these are, of course, of no vital signifi- 
cance for the reader of Masefield’s poetry, which is as- 
suredly not made more enjoyable by being shown to reflect 
the scenery of Ledbury or any other place. It is, from 
one point of view, immaterial whcther the town of Saul 
Kane and Jimmy Gurney ever existed anywhere save in 
the poet’s imagination. All that we have the right to ask 
is that the scene, however actual or however ideal, shall 
have so stamped itself upon his mind and heart that we 
too are enabled to live there with the illusions of reality. 
And that The Everlasting Mercy has the impress of this 
kind of imaginative vitality no reader will question. But 
Masefield, for all the romantic quest of ethereal Beauty 
which finds expression in his Sonnets, is not an artist 
whose materials have commonly been the impalpable 
visions of a Coleridge or a Francis Thompson. The things 
that moved him to poetic utterance, at least in all his 
earlier work, were the things he had seen and known and 
handled, things bound by “heavy chains to sense.” And it 
is surely interesting, in helping us to understand his type, 
to find that the theme which first released the full force 
of his poetic feeling was intimately connected with the 
streets and fields, the sounds and sights, of the neighbor- 
hood he had lived in as a boy. The contemporary move- 
ment in English poetry is commonly dated from the 
publication of this poem in the English Review of Oc- 
tober, 1911. In later work Masefield has shown a surer 
artistic control and a more discreet avoidance of those 


elements of drama or character in which the earlier 
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narratives are admittedly unsound; but for lyrical inten- 
sity, for sheer power and beauty, he has never equaled 
that burst of poetry with which The Everlasting Mercy 
ends. On this already famous passage an examination of 
the topography of the region throws an unexpected light, 
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of considerable literary significance. To understand just 
what occurs at this point, I shall ask the reader to trace 
the movements of Saul Kane from the beginning of the 
poem, with some reference to the accompanying map. 
The progress may be a bit wearisome in print; it is far 
from so when one is on the spot. 

Wood Top, where the fight occurred, is now a part 
of the golf links,—an open field surmounting a wooded 
hill, about a mile out from the town on the Tewkesbury- 
Malvern road. It is the same place as Dead Man’s Thorn, 
a name which Masefield uses elsewhere, though strictly 
this should be “Dead Woman’s,” or, in the current cor- 
ruption, “Diddyman’s Thorn.” The woods extend into 
the Biddulph estate, Ledbury Park. Since Saul Kane’s 
corner “faced the Squire’s park,” one may fancy that the 
precise plot of ground was almost where the first hole 
of the golf course is now. From there the party go down 
to the village, not along the road but by a more direct, 
though exceedingly steep and jagged path through the 
woods. 


With merry oaths they helped me down | 
The stony wood path to the town. 


After they enter Worcester Road, a few steps bring them 
to a narrow, wall-enclosed walk, about one hundred yards 
in length, which is still known to the older generation 
as Capuchins’ Lane or, by corruption, Cabbage Lane. It 
borders on the left-hand side the grounds of Masefield’s 
boyhood home, The Priory, and leads into the church- 
yard. 


The moonlight shone on Cabbage Walk, 
It made the limestone look like chalk. 


Incidentally, the limestone has now been replaced (since 
the lane was restored by somebody “to the glory of God 
and in gratitude for a long life”) by slate, but a pilferer 
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might still steal a pear from “lawyer’s wall,” as Kane did 
the next day. 


Entering the churchyard, one would hear the brook 
(“squire’s brook”) which falls over the eastern wall and 
disappears underground; on a moonlit night one could 
discern the weather-vane on the church, in the form of 
a cock, which becomes a “glittering peacock” in the poem, 
and the small carved heads on the capitals of the win- 
dows; and one would pass the grave with the curious 
epitaph to which Masefield refers: 


In Memory 
of Harriott, wife of 
Thomas Russell, 
Blacksmith, of this Town, 
who died 24th May 1823, 
Aved 34 years. 
Also Thomas Russell, 
who died 24th May 1838, 
Aged 46 years. 


My Sledge and Hammer lie reclined, 
My Bellows too have lost their wind. 
My Fire’s extinct my Forge decayed, 
And in the dust my Vice is laid. 
My Coal is spent, my Iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done. 
My fire-dried Corpse now lies at rest, 
My Soul smoke-like is soaring to be blest. 


There follows in Masefield’s narrative a passage of 
beautiful poetry about the end of the Advent season. 


And all the graves of all the ghosts 
Who rise on Christmas Eve in hosts 
To dance and carol in festivity 

For joy of Jesus Christ’s Nativity 
(Bell-ringer Dawe and his two sons 
Beheld ’em from the bell-tower once), 
Two and two about about 

Singing the end of Advent out, 
Dwindling down to windlestraws 
When the glittering peacock craws 
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As craw the glittering peacock should 

When Christ’s own star comes over the wood. 

Lamb of the sky come out of fold 

Wandering windy heavens cold. 

So they shone and sang till twelve 

When all the bells ring out of theirselve. 

Rang a peal for Christmas morn, 

Glory, men, for Christ is born. 
In response to my inquiry about local traditions here fol- 
lowed, Miss Masefield kindly communicated to me the 
following notes: “This seems to be a confusion in the 
idea of All Souls Day and Christmas Eve. There are a 
good many country legends in connection with Christmas 
Eve, one very common in Herefordshire about the ani- 
mals kneeling in their stalls at midnight. In the remote 
country districts the story goes that many old people have 
seen this occur, and something of the sort may have been 
in the poet’s mind. Dawe is a common local name. ‘When 
all the bells ring out of themselves’ is an allusion to the 
chimes at midnight. The bells chime mechanically three 
verses of a hymn, every three hours.” I think that Mase- 
field may have had in mind, too, the legend of the local 
saint, Catherine of Ledbury, about whom Wordsworth 
wrote a sonnet (“When human touch, as monkish books 
attest”). The tale is that one Catherine Audley settled 
down at Ledbury because she had been told to remain 
at a place where the church bells at her coming would 
ring without the agency of human hands, and this was 
declared to have happened here. Catherine and her maid 
Mabel each occupied a little hermitage, subsisting on 
herbs and milk and winning fame by their piety and good 
works. Several memorials keep the tradition alive. An 
ancient figure on a decorated tomb in the church is re- 
puted to be that of the saint; a street is called Mabel’s 
Furlong; and the old almshouse opposite the market is 
named St. Katharine’s Hospital. 
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Let us return to Saul Kane and his friends, who have 
come down from Dead Man’s Thorn to the churchyard 
by the natural short route. To reach the market place, 
they have to go down a little stone-paved lane, hardly 
twelve feet wide, between two solid rows of houses. Ap- 
parently inventing a name for once, Masefield calls it 
“the Scallenge” instead of Church Lane. They walk 
quietly for fear of being halted by Inspector Drew—the 
police station is at the upper end—and so, passing the 
tan-yards which used to be just off Church Lane, they 
reach the Lion in the market place, which is their des- 
tination. The public-house which the poet had in mind 
was probably the White Lion in the Bye Street; it may 
not have been such a vicious place as he represents it, 
but its reputation led to its being closed years ago. Here, 
after a disgusting orgy, Saul Kane leans out of the window 
in the cool night air, hears the chimes, and reflects upon 
life and death and sin. ‘The softened mood changing to 
bitterness, a madness comes upon him; he tears off his 
clothes and runs, naked and screaming, through the town. 
I may be permitted to remark that I think this whole 
episode is superbly handled. Some previous parts have 
been indefensible—from the point of view of poetry 
rather than morality; but the scene in which Saul Kane 
lets hell loose in Ledbury stands in no need of apology. 
It is exhilarating, unforgettable verse. Squire’s, parson’s, 
and lawyer’s houses (if we think of these as Ledbury 
Park, the Rectory, and Masefield’s own house, the Priory, 
respectively) are almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other,—the windows of the Park opening on the street 
itself and offering an especially tempting target. Saul 
threshes and slams at the door of each, and throws clods 
of turf at the squire’s glass. But before the demon goes 
out of him the runner has taken a wider circuit; the pass- 
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ing of the mad fit finds him down by the canal, at the 
end of Bye Street, in Dirty Lane (or Dirty Hole, to use 
the still more unsavory title), whence he returns to the 
Lion, to sleep it off. 


The events of the next afternoon, excent for Saul’s 
excursion up Worcester Road and to the fish-pond, are 
in the market place, with its bright lights and the big 
shop-windows of High Street. The evening ends with 
another carousal at the Lion. 


And then come those last two hundred lines beginning 
“O glory of the lighted mind” and leading up to the vis- 
ion of the transfigured ploughman, the climactic passage 
of the poem, extraordinary, among other reasons, for a 
perfect fusion of scene with symbol. Here too, up to a 
certain point, one can trace with some precision the hero’s 
movements. He is walking north (line 1457) on the 
Bosbury, or Bromyard, road,—past the station wall, past 
the kennels, past the place where the snowdrops and 
celandines used to grow (which Mr. Charles Masefield, 
too, well remembered), past a brook, a “white-blossomed 
pond,” some chestnut trees, 


And past the bridge the fishers knew, 
Where yellow flag flowers once grew. 


There is no bridge on the road itself which corresponds 
with this description, but it seems that there is, or was, 
such a bridge at a little distance from the road to the 
west, and it was this which the lines suggested to the mind 
of the poet’s brother. Just about three-quarters of a mile 
beyond the station, one’s ear catches the sound which is 
described in the lines, 


Then down the hill to gipsies’ pitch 
By where the brook clucks in the ditch. 


Though you no longer see the white stone heap covered 
with dewberry trailers, older residents remember it well 
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from their childhood days. The stone, which came from 
Clee Hill and was used for mending roads, was of a 
bluish-grey color which turned white from exposure; the 
pile was collected during the summer, work on the roads 
beginning after the harvest. At the two-miles marker 
one goes down into a “field so full of springs,” and just 
beyond is a stream with a bridge. Now this place may 
have been in the poet’s mind in the passage that follows 
about Farmer Callow, for with a cloud of mist on the 
stream the higher ground above it might well be de- 
scribed: 


A few steps up the Callows’ Lane 
Brought me above the mist again, 
The two great fields arose like death 
Above the mists of human breath. 


There is no lane here which goes by the name of Callows 
(though there is a Callows Hill and Farm about a mile 
away on another road, and also a house called Callow- 
croft up on Wellington Heath), nor could I find any lane 
which seemed just to fit the description. The general 
appearance of the country—lI was there at the time of 
autumn ploughing in the heavy soil—certainly was sug- 
gestive of the poem; but Masefield may well have min- 
gled here, as well as at some points along the road, remi- 
niscences of other localities. 

However that may be, there is no mistaking what the 
poet has done in a later passage (lines 1596-1624) : 


The share will jar on many a stone, 
Thou wilt not let me stand alone; 

And I shall feel (thou wilt not fail) 
Thy hand on mine upon the hale. 

Near Bullen Bank, on Gloucester Road, 
Thy everlasting mercy showed 

The ploughman patient on the hill 
Forever there, forever still, 

Ploughing the hill with steady yoke 

Of pine-trees lightning-struck and broke. 
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I’ve marked the May Hill ploughman stay 
There on his hill, day after day 

Driving his team against the sky, 

While men and women live and die. 

And now and then he seems to stoop 

To clear the coulter with the scoop, 

Or touch an ox to haw or gee 

While Severn stream goes out to sea. 

The sea with all her ships and sails, 

And that great smoky port in Wales, 

And Gloucester tower bright i’ the sun, 
All know that patient wandering one. 
And sometimes when they burn the leaves 
The bonfires’ smoking trails and heaves, 
And girt red flames twink and twire 

As though he ploughed the hill afire. 

And in men’s hearts in many lands 

A spiritual ploughman stands 

Forever waiting, waiting now, 

The heart’s “Put in, man, zook the plough.” 


The casual reader would certainly identify “Bullen Bank 
on Gloucester Road” with the scene of the spiritual ex- 
perience which has just been described; he would prob- 
ably think of the May Hill ploughman as merely a kind 
of symbolized extension of the human figure of Farmer 
Callow; and he would not question whether the distant 
objects which appear in the following lines (Severn 
stream, Gloucester tower, and the port of Cardiff) are 
really discernible from the original point of vantage, the 
field by Callows’ Lane. Doubtless this is the way in 
which Masefield expected the lines to be taken. But in 
fact the Gloucester Road runs southeast from the other 
end of the town; Bullen Bank is plainly the hill-slope, 
about half a mile out on this road, on which is situated 
the farm-house well known as Bullen; and May Hill is 
a landmark some eight miles to the south of Ledbury, not 
really in this district at all. From our point on the 
Bromyard road, or from Bullen on the Gloucester road, 
one could not, of course, get any such wide prospect as 
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lines 1612-16 give us. But from May Hill, a consider- 
able eminence, one would see all those things. Further, 
there is on May Hill (so I was informed by Mr. Charles 
Masefield) a curious configuration of blasted, windswept 
trees which suggests the form of a ploughman and his 
team; and it was this which the poet had in mind in lines 
1601-20. The likeness was much more distinct thirty 
years ago than now. 

In striking contrast, then, with the verisimilitude of 
the rest of the poem, this climactic passage presents a com- 
posite of memories of three separate localities. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The height to which the mood 
of the poem has risen, that lift of the spirit in the lines, 


O Christ who holds the open gate, 

O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 

O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds flying after, 


requires some corresponding sweep of vision for the eye 
and the mind. On viewless wings we are carried to a 
place where we see not only the bare, ploughed fields, 
but the river going out to sea, the great smoky port, the 
cathedral tower bright in the sun,—all touching our minds 
with a suggestion of the dignity of human toil and human 
aspiration. No mere unliteralness can impair the unity 
of impression conveyed in those kindling and revealing 
lines, but it is not without instruction to see the means by 
which this result has been accomplished. 

The manipulation of local scenery to which I have 
called attention had struck, of course, all the Ledbury 


‘ readers with whom I talked. Mr. Charles Masefield re- 


membered having mentioned it in a letter to his brother 
and having received a reply in some such words as, “Oh 
well, this is poetry, and I had to get there somehow.” 








INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Crype EAGLEToNn 


HE modern student, as the registrar of any university 
T will agree, is of a perversely peregrinative disposi- 

tion. He is reverting to the insouciant type of in- 
tellectual knight-errant who sang and begged his way 
from one great teacher to another during the Middle 
Ages. The glorious ideal of the Renaissance period is 
before his eyes, the ideal that education is truth, and that 
one should follow the truth wherever it may lead him. 
Veritas liberabit vos! It is an ideal which opens mar- 
velous vistas to the imagination; and the great leaders of 
the world are those who have seen its vision. No national 
boundary lines shackled the philosophy which the great- 
est Teacher of all offered as the foundation of our civi- 
lization. The falling apple of Newton teaches its law in 
every part of the world; religious dogma gives way before 
the demonstration of the solar system by scientists; the 
music of Beethoven or the art of Praxiteles has an appeal 
unlimited by time or place. Such was the unembarrassed 
ideal of the medieval student; and today the seeker for 
truth is not content to accept what is handed to him in 
his own horizon—he wishes to go to the original sources 


of the knowledge desired, and satisfy himself that it is 
correct. 


It is all a result of the growing cosmopolitanism of 
man. When Aristotle said that man is a social animal, 
the connotation of the idea included far more than the 
family or the clan or the town. The range of this social 
instinct has been widening until now it is reaching out to 
embrace all mankind. The urge of Christianity toward 
human brotherhood, and Tennyson’s beautiful ideal of a 
Parliament of Man had long been vaguely in the minds 
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of men: they were crystallized into a practicable desire 
by the inspirational leadership of Woodrow Wilson, felt 
not only by the reluctant United States, but even more 
impressively by the great world without. Even before 
that, self-interest had taught the business man that, if he 
were backed by national organization, he might gain 
selfish advantag: from international intercourse; indeed, 
we have known for years the meaning of “dollar diplo- 
macy.” But now the interest of the average citizen has 
been aroused, not only to commercial possibilities, but to 
the end of maintaining peace and enjoying a wider 
human acquaintance, through better organized inter- 
national effort. Behind it all is the force of interdepen- 
dence, slowly being realized by the individual as he con- 
siders the origin, human and territorial, of the articles 
which he daily uses. 


With this widened horizon, students are calling for a 
better knowledge of foreign countries. Always there has 
been a certain group, the intellectually adventurous, seck- 
ing for the Ultima Thule, or the fabled Kingdom of 
Prester John; but it is only in our own time, with mar- 
velously improved means of communication, that the 
search has been opened to the average individual. For 
two cents he can purchase a paper with news from all 
parts of the globe; for a few more he can see the actors 
of current events upon the magic screen, or hear them 
talk across the invisible waves of the air. But intellectual 
adventure today involves more than poring over a volume 
of Hakluyt or attending a cinema. It has become a very 
practical thing motivated by the practical need of solving 
problems in our own daily lives. As the range of in- 
dividual interest and activity widens, the government be- 
hind is forced to extend its ramifications far beyond its 
frontiers; and thus it becomes necessary from both a po- 
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litical and an economic point of view to secure a better 
knowledge of the methods and habits of thought of other 
peoples. To know the history and circumstances merely 
of one’s own state is totally insufficient, for the individual 
in almost any field is affected by events and conditions 
thousands of miles away and across many national fron- 
tiers. He must direct his fire, as does the modern gunner, 
at a target far beyond his range of vision; and it requires 
a definite training to make this possible. An army of 
agents, always increasing in number, represents us abroad, 
both in governmental service and in foreign trade. Their 
common purpose has been recognized in a national fra- 
ternity (Delta Phi Epsilon) which builds up an esprit de 
corps among those training for that work. 


But the problem reaches deeper than this group of 
specialists, for the ordinary citizen, even if the urge of 
intellectual adventure or the more probable one of self- 
interest has not descended upon him, has need of a knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs sufficient to enable him to perform 
his vital function as a voting member of a democracy. 
Thus there is a great and growing demand for the train- 
ing not only of foreign service agents, but also of teachers 
who can give to potential voters in the schools (and to 
journalists and ministers in their important functions) the 
information which will enable them to guide the country 
through the Ulyssean dangers of international intercourse. 
How can such a universal education be provided, giving 
a proper information with regard to far-away countries, 
and not prejudiced by national bias? A system of world 
education, reaching down to every individual in every 
nation, is an ideal to dazzle the mind. Tangible things 
like the World Court or the League of Nations are diffi- 
cult enough; but a universal system of education! 
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Nevertheless, the human mind, undaunted by any 
problem, has begun the task, with results which are in- 
sufficiently advertised, but which are well worth summing 
up. They may be regarded as trial steps, as ballons 
d’essai; the building has been rather from the top than 
from the bottom. We have passed the stage when a black- 
smith leaves his anvil and takes to the platform with the 
ambitious hope of converting the world to the cause of 
human brotherhood by his individual efforts. Today, in 
every part of the world, the effort is being made in edu- 
cational centers to provide for the interchange of ideas 
among students of different nations. Cosmopolitan clubs 
are formed at universities to improve such opportunities. 
Out of such a club at Columbia University, endowed 
through the munificence of the younger Rockefeller, a 
three and a half million dollar International House has 
arisen, bearing over its portal the inscription “That 
Brotherhood May Prevail,” and housing nearly a thou- 
sand students of all nationalities. A deliberate and or- 
ganized effort is made to induce foreign students to come 
to this country, and our students to go to foreign universi- 
ties. University unions have headquarters in the more 
important countries. An official of the United States is 
attending the Pan-American Scientific Congress for the 
purpose of encouraging codperation between American 
universities. Students tours, allowing for a summer term 
in a foreign university, are arranged in increasing num- 
bers, and a year ago entire ships were chartered, allow- 
ing passage at low rates for such students. Universities 
in various countries are providing special summer courses 
for these students: even conservative Oxford University 
succumbed summer before last. Not only are fellowships 
provided for the study of international relations at home, 
such as the four Penfield Fellowships at New York Uni- 
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versity, but there are also traveling fellowships in all lines 
of study. Of the latter, the Rhodes Scholarships were 
pioneers, and still continue to offer opportunity to the 
largest number ; but many others exist, such as the Ameri- 
can Field Service and Belgian Relief Fellowships, the 
results of war contacts. Corresponding endowments are 
beginning to be created abroad to send foreign students 
to America for study. Even an international intercollegi- 
ate organization of students exists; and the “youth move- 
ment” finds a response from students of every nation. In 
America these various efforts are codrdinated to a certain 
degree by the Institute of International Education, en- 
dowed by Carnegie, which arranges for the exchange of 
students and teachers, and provides American students 
with work in French and other /ycées and universities. 


But this has not been sufficient. After all, a student 
cannot attend a university in every nation of the world, 
to become individually acquainted with that nation. What 
is needed is a sort of an international clearing-house, or, 
in other words, an international university, where students 
of all races may meet upon a common basis of learning, 
and where the instruction will be, if not non-partisan, at 
least representative of all viewpoints. Some schools, such 
as the Ecole Libre in Paris, or the London School of 
Economics, have made an effort to supply the need for 
foreign training and have attracted students from all cor- 
ners of the world; but these are, after all, national schools; 
and one is needed that will be representative of the entire 
world, and not limited by national inhibitions. 

Within the last decade such efforts have been made 
from various sources, and important beginnings made. 
The president of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations, Dr. Augustus Thomas, has been investigat- 
ing for the Federation the feasibility of establishing a 
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World University. Offers were received from Barcelona, 
from the Hague, and from San Diego, California. Noth- 
ing seems to have come from these plans as yet. So far 
as America is concerned, a most promising beginning has 
been made in the plans for a school, dedicaced to the 
memory of Walter Hines Page, to be located at Johns 
Hopkins University and devoted to the study of world 
relations. 

This school will be something new in education. It will 
meet a long-felt need. Research into the underlying facts and 
conditions of international life, including international law, 
international trade, economic relations, racial psychology, the 
technique of international intercourse, diplomatic custom—in 
brief, the fundamentals that create international discord or pro- 
mote international amity—will be systematically carried for- 
ward, so that in the course of time we may hope to assist mate- 
rially in providing the world with a body of digested informa- 
tion upon which men of good will in all nations may agree as 
to its truth, and from which, as a common ground of thinking, 
they may work more intelligently toward policies making for 
international right and understanding. 

Strong arguments may be offered to show that Amer- 
ica is the logical location for such an institution. All over 
the world, in spite of our pleas of isolation, hopeful eyes 
are raised to America because of her disinterestedness and 
her impartiality, as well as her generosity. Backed by a 
distinguished group of educators and publicists, and with 
an initial endowment of one million dollars planned for 
a small group of research professors using the equipment 
of Johns Hopkins, its success seems assured ab ovo. 

On July 14, 1923, the Academy of International Law 
at the Hague was formally opened at the Peace Palace. 
It is under the patronage of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Its purpose is to “international- 
ize the teaching of international law;” but it considers 
economic and political problems of international interest, 
as well as legal ones. Three hundred and six students 
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were enrolled at its first session, from twenty-nine differ- 
ent countries. The 1924 session was even more successful. 
Many American students have attended these sessions, and 
at the latter, two Americans, Professor Phillip Marshall 
Brown, of Princeton, and Dr. James Brown Scott, of the 
Carnegie Endowment, were included among the lectur- 
ers. A similar school, holding summer sessions only, was 
opened at Brussels in 1920; and at Geneva a school is 
conducted alongside the League of Nations. At three 
American universities—Williams, Chicago, and Furman 
—a summer institute of politics is being held, in which 
distinguished lecturers of all countries discuss interna- 
tional problems. 

Brussels bids fair to become the center of this intel- 
lectual codperation. Here there is already in existence a 
most remarkable clearing-house for international infor- 
mation. The work was begun as far back as 1895, when 
MM. Otlet and La Fontaine founded the International 
Bibliophile Union. This was converted in 1g!0 into the 
Union des Associations Internationales. It now has a 
membership of over two hundred international associa- 
tions of various sorts, and keeps the records of 1,070 con- 
ferences held in the first decade of this century. It is 
supported by the Belgian Government, which gave to it 
the Palais Mondial, a wing of the Palais du Cinquan- 
tenaire, and some seventy thousand francs annually; the 
Carnegie Endowment, which contributes seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year; and the League of Nations, 
which is subvening the publications of the various inter- 
national conferences. ‘The objects of this organization 
are worthy of notice. It has prepared a bibliography of 
some twelve million cards. It has a library of over one 
hundred thousand volumes upon international affairs, and 
maintains an international archives department which has 
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now more than a million documents. It has an inter- 
national museum, and is planning an international en- 
cyclopedia. 

Since 1920 it has been coéperating with the League of 
Nations and is now projecting its activities along three 
new lines. ‘The first of these is the publication of the 
recommendations and resolutions of the various interna- 
tional conferences, toward which the League contributes 
a subvention. The second is an international university: 


The aim of the international university is to form a center 
for higher international education. It proposes to complete the 
intellectual education of a certain number of students by in- 
structing them in the principal aspects of all leading problems, 
and in this way, in the course of a few years, to create amongst 
these men, who will be called upon, in their respective coun- 
tries, to exercise influence in public affairs, in politics and in 
education, an elite consisting of several thousand individuals, 
qualified to co-operate in the establishment of an international 
entente and in the work of the League of Nations. 


This university is to be maintained by the collabo- 
ration of several national universities, supported by their 
respective governments. At the first session, at Brussels 
in 1920, forty-seven professors and some one hundred 
students attended; and lectures in French and English 
were given. The third new line of activity is the estab- 
lishment of an international center around the Palais de 
Cinquantenaire. It is hoped to achieve this by holding 
a world exposition at Brussels at some time in the future, 
whose buildings, when the exposition is over, would be 
devoted to international purposes. The Union of Inter- 
national Associations is a rallying point for all interna- 
tional conferences; and Brussels, with such a start, bids 
fair to become the international capital of the world. 

The League of Nations early recognized the impor- 
tance of such work. 
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The League of Nations cannot pursue any of its aims, either 
the general aims of co-operation as laid down in the Covenant, 
or even the more precise aims assigned to it by certain pro- 
visions, such as the campaign against the use of dangerous 
drugs, or against the traffic in women and children, without 
at every moment encountering educational problems, and with- 
out being obliged to ask for active help from those engaged in 
education in all countries. 


In September, 1921, a committee of twelve was assigned 
to study the question of intellectual codperation. This 
committee made its first report in the following year. It 
was concerned with five things: an inquiry into the condi- 
tions of intellectual life, especially in the war countries; 
the exchange of publications between nations; interuni- 
versity codperation, and a universal university congress 
to pave the way for an international university bureau; 
and the protection of intellectual proprietary rights. The 
report stated, in a rather pessimistic tone, that “one mem- 
ber of the committee pleaded in favor of an international 
university which he had in view;” but the subcommittee 
appointed on this point was merely to study the “exchange 
of professors, the exchange of students, the equivalent 
recognition of studies and degrees, the establishment of 
international scholarships and international vacation 
courses and of a central University Information Bureau— 
not the question of an international university!” 


In pursuit of these objects a letter was sent from the 
Secretariat of the League in May, 1921, in accordance 
with an act of the Council, requesting the various gov- 
ernments to codperate with the international university 
at Brussels by establishing a chair to explain that country 
and “particularly to show in what way their nation has 
collaborated in the past in the development of civiliza- 
tion, and will be able to collaborate in the future evolution 
of the world;” and also to collaborate by sending students 
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and professors. In April, 1924, the Committee decided 
definitely against the establishment of an official univer- 
sity, but rather to codperate in the exchange of students 
and professors. ‘In this way, not the internationalization 
of universities, but the universalization of university 
studies would be obtained.” ‘To this end, courses of the 
type given in the schools above mentioned were encour- 
aged; and an especial effort was made to have the ideals 
of the League of Nations impressed upon the students of 
all nationalities. —The member states were asked to have 
these ideals taught in their public schools, and quite a 
number agreed to do so, some promising to use no gov- 
ernment textbooks which did not include a discussion of 
the League. A further effort toward better mutual 
acquaintance was the invitation to the members of the 
League to offer special facilities of travel to students and 
to Boy and Girl Scout organizations. This was done in 
many nations, some offering special rates to groups, others 
extending their regular school child’s fare to students 
of other nations as well, thereby giving them a reduction 
of five to fifty per cent. on their tickets. Similarly, the 
French steamship lines from the United States allow a 
one-third reduction in fare to students who intend to 
work in French schools. 

On the agenda of the Fourth Assembly of the League, 
in 1923, were the following points: “Validity, in all states, 
on a basis of reciprocity, of certain secondary education 
diplomas; establishment of an international university; 
institution of a higher education degree in all countries 
members of the League of Nations, such diplomas being 
valid for all the countries in question.” The Assembly, 
approving generally of the plans of its Committee, re- 
solved to convert the secretariat of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Coéperation into an International Office of 
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Intellectual Codperation, and provision was made in the 
1924. budget for that purpose. This office was instructed, 
among other things, to gather and exchange information 
with regard to the equivalence of certain courses and 
examinations for diplomas; to encourage the exchange of 
students and teachers among different national universi- 
ties; and to codperate in the development of summer vaca- 
tion courses. It was also to publish the bibliographical 
work of the organization at Brussels; and to summon a 
Conference to revise and put upon a working basis the 
Conventions of 1886 which provided for the exchange of 
official and unofficial scientific publications among na- 
tions. It publishes a bimonthly bulletin of interuniver- 
sity information. The range of the possibilities of this 
office has been tremendously increased by the offer of 
the French Government to set it up as an Institute of 
Intellectual Coéperation at Paris. 


In all this development careful efforts have been made 
not only not to destroy national cultures, but to have them 
all adequately represented. However, a deliberate effort 
is being made to overcome the dangers of nationalistic 
propaganda in education. “Recent experience has shown,” 
said M. Bordoux, the rapporteur of the Committee, “that 
rigid and narrow intellectual nationalism, which refuses 
to study and understand the culture of other nations, 
would constitute an obstacle to progress and a menace to 
peace.” ‘These are true words, and strike at the root of 
the problem of international organization. So far, most 
attention has been directed toward the external manifes- 
tations and machinery of intercourse between nations. It 
is a condition which one finds in the study of government 
anywhere, and is naturally found also in the study of 
international government, in which the machinery is now 
being organized. Congress, the courts, the Constitution 
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—these are fully treated in any text of American govern- 
ment; but the motive power which moves the machinery 
is usually passed over with hardly a word. 


It is public opinion which runs the machine; and the 
equipment of the voter for the formation of his individual 
judgment is the ultimate problem of any democratic sys- 
tem. A “public” opinion must be built up in any self- 
governing body; that is, agreement upon certain general 
principles by the whole body to such an extent that the 
minority, though defeated in their desire for certain 
methods or minor matters, are willing to submit without 
recourse to force, to the will of the majority. The greater 
that agreement, and the less violent the particularism of 
the minority, the more efficient will be the machine. This 
is thoroughly recognized by the League: “The codper- 
ation of all states members of the League of Nations will 
greatly assist in forming an international public opinion 
capable of assuring the consolidation of the great institu- 
tion which is intended to prevent the recurrence of such 
a terrible catastrophe as the World War.” 


It is in these words that the true significance of the 
movements above described is to be found. There can 
be no public opinion in international affairs until nation- 
alistic education is abandoned, and a system more con- 
ducive to human fellowship adopted. Nothing has been 
more detrimental, more obstructive to the growth of 
human brotherhood than nationalistic education. One 
need only mention Treitschke and his influence in pro- 
ducing the hypertrophied nationalism which started Ger- 
many to ruin; and there are not lacking those in America 
who would teach patriotism to the exclusion of truth and 
justice. Every war is builded upon national prejudices, 
kindled by misunderstandings, and exploding into strife 
at some crisis. The value of international education lies 
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in the intimate and sympathetic understanding of opposed 
national viewpoints. This is the basis of one of the twenty 
typical plans submitted for the Bok Peace Prize, which 
calls for “the immediate establishment of an international 
bureau of education whose function shall be to engage in 
a continuous study of the problems relating to the preser- 
vation of peace and to exercise such power of influencing 
the education of the peoples of the world as the nations 
may be willing to grant to it.” 

In such efforts as this the real foundations of inter- 
national codperation are being laid. It is a long way 
from nationalism to internationalism, and still further to 
cosmopolitanism; and only the gradual training of the 
voters of the world can chart the path. ‘“Education,” said 
President Owen at the World Conference on Education 
at Oakland, “is international. Geography, mathematics, 
the sciences and other subjects recognize no boundaries of 
peoples or nations.” A world system of education, di- 
rected by an international bureau of education, seems a 
far-sighted vision, and far from realization as yet, for 
nationalism is not yet ready for such codperation. But a 
long step has been made in the establishment of the new 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation, backed by the 
League of Nations; and all over the world the demand 
is arising for better knowledge of other nations, and is 
being met by the establishment of such schools as above 
described. A mutual comprehension of viewpoints is 
essential if peace is to be maintained. ‘Travel and com- 
merce are valuable, but superficial, and sometimes irri- 
tating. More is needed. Nothing tends so thoroughly to 
the establishment of the Christian and democratic ideal 
of human brotherhood as contact at first hand with the 
ideas and customs of other peoples; and an essential part 
of the curriculum of the proposed international universi- 
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ed ties has always been a year or so of foreign travel and 
ity study. It may be argued that the few hundreds who 
ich would attend would form only a drop of oil upon the 
1al troubled waters of human intercourse; but if one thinks 
in back to the influence of those American professors who 
er- attended German universities before the war he will 
ng realize the far-reaching ramifications of such a system. A 
ns little leaven leavens the whole mass. 
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on NIGHT-PIECE: GALVESTON BEACH 
CS, By STANLEY E. Bass 
: ISTEN to the crying of the wind, 
The bleak and eerie crying of the wind: 
hes The wind is shrilling wildly in the night 
of And spelling out its ancient mockery. 
a 
WwW The long grey waves are crashing on the beach: 
he The sharp lean waves are surging against the beach, 
id Answering Man’s proud boastings of his might 
ve With the malicious snarling of the sea. 
we And thus it was before that awkward thing 
1s Called Man, began its petty gesturing; 
n- And thus, when Man has vanished utterly, 
i- The wind and waves will sing their victory! 
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THE TREES OF SANS-SOUCI 


By RaymMonp WEEKS 


OME out of the darkness, Camilla, and tell me again 
i the story of Sans-Souci! I would call you by your 
married name if I knew it, and this would be more 
seemly in one who, a small country boy, listened to you 
forty years ago, you whose dark hair was already turning 
to silver about the temples. It was a warm summer night 
when you told us of Sans-Souci. You sat on a bench under 
the big locust. It was in bloom, and as [I lay on the grass 
at your feet, I saw above me your face against the high 
canopy of fern-like leaves and white clusters of flowers, 
and above the softly-moving canopy I saw the endlessly 
deep sky. Do you remember? 

Come out of the darkness, Camilla, and tell me again 
the story of Sans-Souci! I shall recognize your voice, 
even if it comes to me mingled with the sighing of long 
grasses. Nor You will not, or you cannot, speaker You 
have forgotten the story? Then let me tell you what I 
remember of it; perhaps little by little the memory of 
past times and the lineaments of long-buried friends may 
return to you, and you can repeat it to me in detail. Listen 
to me, then, Camilla, from out the darkness! 

You were visiting in our neighborhood, and you came 
from Kentucky. You it was who first taught me to like 
that country, and, listening to you, I felt that it must be 
beautiful and kindly. You lived on a large plantation 
near a turnpike, and the next plantation, more than two 
miles away, was Sans-Souci. At both places lived many 
slaves and horses and cows, hounds, chickens, ducks, 
guinea-fowl, and peacocks, and at Sans-Souci lived your 
dearest friend, Lucy. 

Do you remember? 
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You and Lucy frequently visited each other, remain- 
ing days at a time. One pleasant Sunday night in the 
spring, a long, long time ago, you were at Sans-Souci, and 
Lucy’s sweetheart, whose name was Tom, came to take 
her out driving. He came in his narrow-seated buggy, 
and the horse’s name was Moonbeam. You remained 
behind, Camilla, standing under the big elm in front of 
the verandah, waving your hand at them and calling 
laughing warnings. And Lucy was dressed in white, and 
he in black. And you stood under the tree and the moon- 
light fell about you. 


Do you remember? 


They returned in an hour, talking and laughing. You 
came out of the house and stood on the verandah, and 
you saw Tom help her out of the buggy by catching her 
in his arms. Then old Bob came around the corner of 
the house and said: 

“Massa Tom, let me hitch Moonbeam.” 

But Tom and Lucy paid no attention to him. They 
were running across the lawn, leading Moonbeam and 
trying to find a tree small enough to hitch him to. A 
strange notion, you said, for there were a dozen hitching- 
posts, but sweethearts, you said, are that way. You saw 
them go to tree after tree, and Tom, from the farther side, 
passed his arm around the trunk as far as he could, and 
Lucy from her side stretched out her arms, and their 
fingers touched, but the strap was too short. And some- 
times the tree was so large that their fingers touched on 
one side only, but which side you did not say. 

Now, the lawn at Sans-Souci was immense. It had 
fifteen acres, or was it more? And they went further 
and further among the great trees and their words and 
laughter became fainter and fainter, and finally you could 
see only from time to time the glint of a white dress. 
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Then it was that you sat down in a chair on the verandah 
and fell asleep, and you dreamed a dream. In this dream, 
they went on and on, an immense distance, and hours 
passed. Then you dreamed that you walked out to find 
them. You kept calling as you walked, and you tried 
to follow the track of the buggy in the grass, but finally 
there was no more track. And at last you came to a very 
big tree, behind which they might have been hiding to 
plague you, and you walked clear around it, calling their 
names, but there came no answer. Then you felt that 
something terrible was going to happen—that they were 
never going to return. And then you awoke shivering 
and went up-stairs to bed. And as for Tom, you never 
saw him again, for he went to the war within a week. 
Tom was killed in the war, and when his note-book and 
watch were brought back to Lucy, she carried them up 
to her room and shot herself with a pistol. 

Do you remember? 

Come out of the darkness, Camilla, and tell me again 
the story of Sans-Souci! 


ATAVISTIC 


By Lonny Cates and Lexiz DEAN ROBERTSON 


UTUMN late, and a blue mist blowing, 
Beneath a sky chiffoned in ashy grey; 

A falling feather points the wild birds’ going, 
And lures this migrant heart of mine away. 
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DENVER 


By Easuey S. Jones 


the mountains, your train crosses the line into Colo- 

rado. The sand hills, with sage-brush, cactus, dwarf 
sunflowers, soon give place to green valleys laced with 
irrigation ditches. Fifty miles nearer, some one cries, 
“The mountains!” Every head is at a window. Vaguely 
you see them, faint blue, extended far along the horizon, 
unsubstantial as a shadow. For an hour they grow, taller 
and more intensely blue. Patches of forests take shape 
upon their flanks; snow rests upon their cloudy summits. 
Still blue they are, twelve miles off, striking up abrupt 
from the prairie, builded from north to south in tantaliz- 
ing, clear, crisp air, when the porter calls a word that 
has been stirring in your consciousness for a long time—- 
“Denver!” A word of bold, short syllables, quite unlike 
any other, carrying connotations of camp, ranch, gold, 
guns, discovery, adventure. This is Denver, young Den- 
ver whose factory smokes cannot yet stain the sunlight in 
this one-mile-high clear air. There are stacks of smel- 
ters and shops, but the brisk wind carries the smudge to 
the plains; the gold dome of the capitol, the spires and 
towers, stand sharp as if always in clear morning. 


The tourist agencies meet you at the station and press 
certain gross facts upon you at the beginning: that Den- 
ver has a population of one-quarter million, and a health- 
ful, invigorating climate (annual rainfall 14 inches, 
average humidity 54). They assure you that Denver has 
one building in which is stored more gold than exists 
anywhere else in the world (the mint); that it has one 
street which for a distance of two blocks is the most 
brilliantly lighted street in the world (Curtis Street with 


R them westward, one hundred and fifty miles from 
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its movie palaces) ; that a brass plate in Cheesman Park, 
with arrows pointing toward the mountains, will show 
you more peaks higher than 14,000 feet than can be seen 
from any other city in America. They hand you an 
armful of pamphlets relating the wonders of Lookout 
Mountain, Grand Lake, and Estes Park. 

But you wish to know what remains of the Old West, 
of Indians, of cowboys twirling the lasso, of early boom 
days when the gold camps prospered, of stage-coaches, 
firearms, saloons, the swift, restless life of the frontier. 
You learn at once that many of the characteristic physical 
landmarks are gone. The Indian and the cowboy are 
gone. The oldest pioneers are dead, those who could tell 
of elk, buffalo, and the pony express. Gone is the Market 
Street with its many houses of ill fame, the Gold Dollar 
Saloon (the floor a mosaic of silver dollars), the Tally-Ho 
Dance Pavilion (fashioned from an old barn), the 
Cherrylyn Orchard Place street car (where the horse 
rode down hill on the back platform). What remains 
that is indigenous, authentic? 


There remain, of old landmarks, the smelters, Argo 
and Globe, that once treated the ores of Cripple Creek, 
Leadville, Creede, Blackhawk, Ward. They are in the 
main closed from the general decline of the mining in- 
dustry, or converted to some such humble use as the mak- 
ing of bricks. There remain the Stock Yards, with their 
annual show, the Brown Palace Hotel, still the pinnacle 
of luxury, and the old Albany Hotel, rendezvous of ranch- 
ers. There remain the Tabor Grand Opera House (now 
surrendered to the movies) where prospectors flush with 
gold-dust once cheered Modjeska in Camille, and Elitch’s 
Gardens, clean bright spot of color and gayety. There 
remain the pawn-shops of Larimer Street, monument to 
the spendthrift impulse of the frontier. There remain 
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bar rails in cafés, and cabinets of mineral specimens, 
brown roasted ore with free gold brought to the surface 
in sweaty yellow bubbles. There remain the Manhattan 
Restaurant (friendlier and more satisfying than the exotic 
Alpine Rose, or the Edelweiss, or the Shirley-Savoy), and 
the Eugene Field house and Buffalo Bill’s grave. ‘two 
colonies of beavers still make their home within the city 
limits. Monuments mark the spot where gold was dis- 
covered, in 1858, two blocks south of Overland Park, in 
a bend of the river under the cottonwoods, and the spot 
where Kit Carson’s camp-fire blazed, in Daniel’s Park, 
and the spot where Vermont pitched his tents near a 
spring under Colfax Viaduct. Blake Street has kept a 
few examples of fine old brick buildings, and in West 
Denver (once Auraria) are some old hotels and saloons 
dating from the Civil War. 


Of the authentic landmarks there remain, also, the 
cottonwood trees, sturdy and bold, found nowhere else 
except along the watercourses of the high prairie, strik- 
ing root deep into the arid soil, with rough masculine 
bark, and leaves restless in the mountain air. The first 
log cabins of Denver were hewn from cottonwoods; the 
cattle of the first ranchers found shelter under their 
boughs. Along the modern streets they are being cut 
down because at a certain season they shed seeds attached 
to a wisp of cotton. There remains the burro, a creature 
which, like the cottonwood, is by nature fitted to thrive 
on arid soil. Burros were employed by thousands in 
early days to haul powder up the mountains, and gold 
ores down. Long trains of them wound through every 
canyon. This service being no longer required of them, 
they thrive on prairie thistles or sage-brush, and become 
the pets of children and the tourists. 
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These monuments, indigenous products, are no longer 
conspicuous; only a native is aware of them and of their 
place in the early history of Denver. You are far more 
likely to be impressed by the Civic Center, the boulevards 
and parks, the Art Museum, the Auditorium, the Greek 
theaters and symphony concerts and hospitals and schools 
—all foreign acquisitions rather than a direct outgrowth 
of native Western culture. 


But though there are few visible monuments of the 
frontier, its spirit is alive and alert. You sense it in the 
delight with which the citizens rehearse the stories of 
popular heroes, Teller, Tabor, Speer, Moffat, Griffith, 
Lindsey. And who were Tabor, Moffat, Speer? Pioneers 
who performed exploits single-handed. Tabor was the 
man who turned Denver around. The city had made up 
its mind to grow northward along Lawrence and Larimer. 
Tabor built a fine business block, including the famous 
opera house, the Tabor Grand, the first good theater be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific Coast. He turned the tide 
of the new growth up Sixteenth Street, south and east. 
And who was Speer? A machine politician who be- 
came a famous mayor. The people elected him expecting 
nothing better than petty political jobbery, and he gave 
them a civic center, an auditorium, boulevards, parks, 
fountains. He planned; he studied; he went abroad and 
returned with projects in his head for social service, at 
a time when such public improvement was rare in Amer- 
ican civic history. And who was Moffat? A citizen who 
by his own creative imagination and his own purse pro- 
jected and built a railway across the state, an exceedingly 
difficult and unique railway, known in guide books as 
“the highest broad-gauge railroad in the world.” In the 
legends of such men the spirit of the frontier persists in 
living. 
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The frontier quality of briskness, freshness, persists 
in Denver, unmistakable as the tang of mountain-sage. 
All travelers remark it at once. Horace Greeley, Mark 
Twain felt it. Wait Whitman wrote of it with enthu- 
siasm in his Specimen Days in America: “A city, this 
Denver, well-laid out . . . all the streets with little canals 
of mountain water running along the sides—plenty of 
people, ‘business,’ modernness—yet not without a certain 
racy wild smack, all its own. . . . Newcomer to Denver 
as I am, and threading its streets, breathing its air, warm’d 
by its sunshine, and having what there is of its human 
as well as aérial ozone flash’d upon me now for only three 
or four days, I am very much like a man feels sometimes 
toward certain people he meets with, and warms to, and 
hardly knows why. I, too, can hardly tell why, but as 
I enter’d the city in the slight haze of a late September 
afternoon, and have breath’d its air, and slept well o’ 
nights, and have roam’d or rode leisurely, and watch’d 
the comers and goers at the hotels, and absorb’d the cli- 
matic magnetism of this curiously attractive region, there 
has steadily grown upon me a feeling of affection for 
the spot. . . . Yes, I fell in love with Denver, and even 
felt a wish to spend my declining days there.” 

The foremost characteristic of Denver, noted by Whit- 
man, and apparent to anybody, is that it is a part of the 
great outdoors—wide open spaces, a free horizon, an alive- 
ness everywhere, alert faces and keyed-up bodies, thanks 
to the altitude or the dry, buoyant air. You see strange 
things: men skating in their shirt-sleeves because in the 
dry air the cold is not disagreeable; people going on a 
picnic in the rain because the sun will be shining in five 
minutes, and it is “a dry rain, anyway.” ‘Tourists blink 
their eyes in the bright sunlight, and cannot believe the 
clear blue horizons stand visible so far, full thirty, fifty, 
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seventy miles away. No house has storm doors. The 
walls are full of windows. The habit of thought of the 
people is outdoors; even inside the house speech and 
thought take color from what is going on outside. Always 
on the fringe of your mind, in Denver, is the awareness 
of mountains beyond. You see them from the steps of 
the Capitol, blue rampart along the horizon, from the 
Mummy Range near the Wyoming border to Pike’s Peak 
on the south. Even when you do not see them, you are 
still half aware. When you least expect, in canyon-like 
narrow streets between tall buildings, this consciousness 
flashes upon you. It comes thus: you are among jangling 
cars, crowds looking in windows, flowers, silks, fruits, 
bakers’ shops; then, cables coiled upon the sidewalk, min- 
ing machinery—mountains beyond. Or you are among 
quiet houses, in leafy parks. There goes an automobile 
with a roll of bedding—mountains beyond. Or, in the 
dark night, you cross the viaduct, look down into red, 
green, gold lights, steam, and glitter of light upon steel 
rails. A train goes under, flashing, gathering speed for 
the grade. A long-drawn, musical, wild note—mountains 
beyond. 


Accompanying this consciousness of mountains stand- 
ing near is a feeling of newness, opportunity. Everything 
is just beginning. Failures do not stare one in the face; 
there are no patched-up houses, no gates off hinges, no 
ruins held together with putty and whitewash, no evi- 
dence of defeat or age. You must search to find rust or 
moss or damp or decay. The streets wear an aspect of 
newness; irrigation ditches rush down from the hills full 
of clear shining water. A presumption exists in favor 
of man’s enterprise. If the frontier has taught us any- 
thing, it has taught us resourcefulness, how to initiate, 
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invent and discover, how to get along with whatever is at 
hand. 

No city in America gathered a more resourceful race 
of men for its founding, pioneer-fighters, men who blasted 
into the hills, uprooted the prairies, laid paths across 
desert and mountain. In 1869, when it was only ten 
years old, Denver wanted a railroad. The Union Pacific 
refused to build a branch line from Cheyenne. The citi- 
zens built, ironed, and operated the road for themselves. 
Afterward, while Denver was still a mere frontier town, 
three other railroads were constructed from local capital; 
the people were builders and founders of new enterprise 
from the beginning. 

The popular hero of Denver is David B. Moffat, self- 
made man and financier, who built across the Rocky 
Mountains a railroad which bears his name. Immediately 
west of Denver the mountains are rugged and lofty, 
11,000 feet even in the lowest passes. ‘To avoid the ob- 
stacle, one transcontinental road, the Union Pacific, 
crosses through Wyoming. Another, the Rio Grande, 
detours a hundred miles south to Pueblo before climbing 
westward. Moffat’s plan was a straight line through to 
Salt Lake City, and he gave his life to realize the project. 
The final link, a tunnel six miles long through the Conti- 
nental Divide, is now half completed. The cost, seven 
million dollars, is borne largely by the people of Denver. 
A hinterland of cattle, coal, oil, will soon find an outlet, 
and ocean-to-ocean trains will find a direct path through 
the highest mountains. People repeat the story of Dave 
Moffat incessantly. It is a theme dear to us because it 
seems to re-enact in modern terms the drama of the fron- 
tier. Great expectations. Great expectations realized, 
after overwhelming obstacles have been shouldered aside. 
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The flushed, expectant atmosphere of a boom town 
has remained with Denver from the days of gold to the 
present. Belief in miracles, in oil stock, in buried treas- 
ure, is our birthright. Good fortune is always at hand. 
Once it was gold, then cattle, then tourists; now it is oil 
and coal, the wealth unlocked by the Moffat Road; and 
tomorrow it will be something else. A city always lusty, 
young, undefeated. A people alert, buoyant, the per- 
sistent driving force of the frontier beating strongly in 
them. Crisp, electric air and bright sun. The mountains, 
striking into the sky, a visible promise and challenge. 

More than any other city Denver gives the feeling of 
being a Journey’s End. The prairies are a highroad, and 
everything which comes across the level plain encounters 
the mountain barrier. There is no such feeling as you 
have in Indianapolis that all the highways are open. Cin- 
cinnati is a corridor. St. Louis is a crossroads. Kansas 
City is nothing but a crisscross made by people going 
everywhere at once. But when you reach Denver, you 
arrive, and seek no further. Some profound migratory 
instinct is satisfied. The mountains interpose like a great 
friendly hand, under which man’s desire for adventure 
finds its home. 
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OUR APARTMENT IN AUGUST 


By Metvitte CANE 


5 ae door key turns; 

I am caught in the coils of gloom. 
Windows tighten, 

Shades seal, 

Shutters clamp,— 

Knives that slit the dark in quivering halves,— 
Forcing without this poisonous August night, 
Squeezing within the airless black of the flat. 
The only sounds— 

Crunch of a tar-ball rolling across bare floor, 
Scratch of a mouse in terror behind the pipes, 
Clocklike, hesitant drip in the kitchen sink. 
A button pressed 

And light bursts through a bulb 

Exposing 

Furniture shrouded, 

Hangings bagged, 

Tabies bared, 

Paintings swathed. 


Why should my thoughts, beloved, turn to your 
This tomb holds no suggestion of your spirit. 
You move in sunshine. 

Your grace is like the sway of meadow-grasses 
When summer breezes stir. 

Your loveliness is like a mountain pool 

That hears the melodies of birds at dawn. 
Mine this vacant scene, 

A flicker of life, 

A scurry in dust 

Through sunless halls. 

I fling my windows open to the night; 

The waters of the night fling me down. 








THE MacDOWELL COLONY 


By DuBost Hrywarp 


HE debt that America owes to Edward MacDowell 

as a creative artist has received its acknowledgment. 

There is no one today who is in the least degree 
conversant with the history of music in this country who 
is not familiar with the story of the eminent composer— 
a story of an indomitable, yet gentle, personality driven 
by a genius which forced its way to triumoh over almost 
insurmountable material obstacles. Yet there are few 
who realize that the great master bequeathed to America 
an idea which has found physical form in the most vital 
movement for the creation of art within its borders to- 
day. Even to those who are familiar with the MacDowell 
Colony plan it is not generally known that the germ of 
the idea originated with Edward MacDowell during the 
protracted illness that closed his brilliant career. 


One summer evening, sitting in the study of the mas- 
ter, while the sweet New England dusk grew under the 
trees and drifted through the open windows to render 
vague the familiar outlines of the piano, books, and chairs 
that he had used, Mrs. MacDowell told me the story quite 
simply. With her husband it had always been art for 
America. He had resolutely refused the call of Europe 
with its responsive audience and sympathetic atmosphere 
so essential for the artist. With a patriotism utterly devoid 
of cant, he never swerved from his determination to speak 
of, and from, his own country. In 1895, exhausted by 
the struggle to compose amid the multitudinous distrac- 
tions of a large city, he had purchased a small farm in 
New Hampshire, where, in almost complete isolation, 
he had worked out conditions under which the creative 
artist could produce his best. During his last days, spent 
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where he had found peace, his continually reiterated wish 
was that others could enjoy the opportunities which he 
had found so late. It therefore followed quite naturally 
that, in 1907 when a sum of money was subscribed with 
which to erect a memorial to the composer, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell urged the establishment of a colony which would 
afford other artists the ideal working conditions that had 
come—almost too late—to her husband, and offered to 
give the entire estate for the purpose. 

Today, owing largely to the unremitting toil and de- 
votion of Mrs. MacDowell, the colony, having been car- 
ried successfully through its experimental stage, has 
demonstrated its unquestioned value to native art. From 
the poorly equipped farm of two hundred acres, it has 
grown to a beautiful estate of over six hundred acres. The 
ample grounds are dominated by Colony Hall, where the 
artists assemble for breakfasts and dinners, and spend 
their evenings. Adjacent to Colony Hall stand The Eaves, 
where the women workers live, and not far distant, the 
Men’s Lodge, a large building of native stone. Hidden 
securely away among the primeval pine forests, or looking 
out across tranquil meadows into the blue distance of the 
New Hampshire hills, are the twenty studios that are 
the work-shops of the score of fortunate writers, painters, 
sculptors, and composers who have been accepted from 
among the hundreds of applicants who seek admittance 
each season. Hillcrest, MacDowell’s old home, stands 
upon a lovely knoll half a mile from the workers’ group 
of buildings. There Mrs. MacDowell lives and directs 
the management of the colony, bringing to bear upon the 
complex and exacting task a force sure, yet unobtrusive, 
and an insight developed by a lifelong experience with 
the artistic temperament. Below Hillcrest are the barn, 
the chicken-yard of over an acre, the dairy, and the vege- 
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table gardens that supply delicious homelike fare to the 
colonists, and round the whole enterprise into a perfectly 
functioning community. 

So much has been said about the “Peterborough Idea” 
of work—the effectiveness of the method has been ques- 
tioned by those who are so constituted that they fail to 
realize themselves through solitude—that I have gone to 
some pains to note the personal reactions of many individ- 
ual colonists to the unique experience. For it is a unique 
experience to be withdrawn from the world of today, and 
thrust suddenly, face to face with yourself, into a silent 
cottage surrounded by immeasurably old rocks and trees, 
there to spend day after day in contemplation and work. 
I can only say that with the overwhelming majority of 
serious workers the plan succeeds beyond their highest 
hopes. A very few find the silence crushing, and leave. 
The typical Greenwich Villager, or one who has taken 
art as a plaything, even should he win admittance upon 
the promise of his work, will not stay; for the very 
atmosphere of the colony is freighted with the spirit of 
work. There is less idle talk about art here than in most 
cultivated drawing-rooms. 


While at the colony, the artist experiences an almost 
complete isolation from outer life. The grounds become 
his world. One seldom sees a daily newspaper, the three 
excellent libraries furnishing ample reading matter for 
study and diversion. In fact, this deliberate severance of 
accustomed ties has much to do with his preparation for 
his first step in colony life—the discovery of his own inner 
self. 


Breakfast is served at eight o’clock, and by nine the 
working day has commenced. The first morning is always 
an adventure. There is the walk to the studio through 
the brisk New England air; then, if the morning is cool, 
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which is frequently the case, a blaze is kindled in the 
generous fireplace. Beyond the wide casement windows, 
instead of the smash and blare of city traffic, there is the 
great peace of primeval things, broken only by bird calls, 
and the steady drive of clean air through steepled pines. 
To many the first great silence is appalling. Habit holds 
one tense, waiting for the inevitable something to happen. 
It is only after the passage of a little time that the mus- 
cles slacken, the mind relaxes, and the inner ear of the 
subconsciousness ceases to be on the alert for the jar of 
material things which has shattered so many works of 
art in the making. It is then that the solitary worker 
seems to break through and uncover hitherto unguessed 
sources of creation within himself. In that moment the 
complex and mysterious creative forces seem to coordi- 
nate, and commence to function with an amazing speed 
and certainty. 


At noon the lunch truck pauses before each studio, 
and a basket containing a light but wholesome lunch is 
left upon the threshold. This the worker may eat when 
he will, so that the midday meal constitutes no exact 
break to the straight day. At six o’clock dinner is served 
at Colony Hall, and then it is the privilege of the colonist 
to enjoy such a fellowship as seldom falls to the lot of 
the lonely artist. For it must be remembered that, in 
order to win admittance, the applicant must be vouched 
for by two masters of his art who are prepared to assert 
that his work shows promise of making a genuine con- 
tribution to American art. 

But while the production of good work is the aim 
of the MacDowell Colony, it would give a very false 
impression to imply that the life there is all work and no 
play. The balance must be maintained in order to afford 
the fullest freedom and development. There are no rules 
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that hamper unduly. One is given the privileges to use 
as his conscience or his individual needs dictate. There 
is no one to question him if he chooses to close his studio 
for a day or two, and go for a hike through the beautiful 
surrounding country. Excellent golf and tennis grounds 
are at hand to keep his muscles fit. And many an evening 
is spent in the stately Regina Watson studio before a fire 
which sends its cherry glow to light the earnest features 
of some composer or poet who is giving selections for the 
enjoyment of his fellow colonists. 


Although but seventeen years old, the MacDowell 
Colony has its traditions, which add greatly to its in- 
spiration. ‘There is the Log Cabin, “The Home of 
Dreams Untold,” where the master himself composed 
many of his famous pieces. Among these pines, Alan 
Seeger dreamed his dreams not so long before he kept 
his “rendezvous with Death” in France. In a studio— 
which he still occupies—facing the far blue sweep of 
Mount Monadnock, Edwin Arlington Robinson wrote 
many of the poems that, included in his Collected Poems, 
took the Pulitzer Poetry Award for 1922. Josephine 
Preston Peabody knew these silent woods. And it was 
here that Mrs. H. H. A. Beach caught the note of the 
“Wood Thrush” in her music. Space permitting, this list 
could be carried much farther; but since it is upon its 
present and future that the colony bases its claim for exis- 
tence, it is well to submit tangible evidence of more imme- 
diate accomplishment. 


In 1923, an anthology of work by poet members was 
compiled by Jean Wright Gorman and Herbert S. Gor- 
man, and was presented in a beautiful example of the 
publisher’s art by the Theatre Arts press. Among the 
contributors will be found Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Alan Seeger, Padraic Colum, 
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William Rose Benét, John Bennett, Elinor Wylie, Max- 
well Bodenheim, Hervey Allen, Hermann Hagedorn, 
Ridgely Torrence, Herbert S. Gorman, Lola Ridge, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, and others equally well known. Collec- 
tions from the other arts would be as convincing for their 
different fields, and would contain as many names well 
known in the art life of America; but, although such 
works are in prospect they have not yet come to accom- 
plishment. In the meantime a glance at the list of awards 
and honors that have been won by MacDowell Colonists 
is illuminating. As I glance at random at the lengthy 
list which lies before me, my eye is caught by a Prix de 
Rome, taken by Wintter Watts, the composer, in 1923; 
Harvard Prize by Frederick Ballard, playwright; annual 
prize of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, by Alfred Kreym- 
borg. Then there is the Blindman Prize, given by the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, which went last year 
to Leonora Speyer, and the crowning by the French 
Academy of two novels by Aline de Villele. Hervey 
Allen, Constance Mayfield Rourke, Louis Gruenberg, 
Elinor Wylie, Dorothy Heyward, Margaret Widdemer, 
and a score of other names well known to American art 
life go to complete the list. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, with this overwhelming 
demonstration, the MacDowell Colony is facing the prob- 
lem which invariably confronts artistic enterprise in 
America—the need of an assured and sufficient income 
with which to conduct and expand the work. It is in 
no sense an eleemosynary institution; but, unless it would 
defeat its own purpose, the living expense must be within 
the means of the poorest artist. The income from the 
colonists is supplemented by a small endowment, by sus- 
taining memberships in all parts of the country, and by 
the proceeds from lecture recitals given by Mrs. Mac- 
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Dowell during the winter months. But the colony has 
made good its claim, and it should be given the oppor- 
tunity for expansion that can come only through a larger 
income. Hailed at first as wildly impossible in theory, it 
has within seventeen years proved that there is a vision 
in America beyond the standard set by mere economic 
success. It has given to contemporary art a stimulus, the 
manifestations of which will endure long after the hands 
that have responded to it have ceased to be. 


RESPITE 


"THRO 


To The MacDowell Colony 


By DuBost Heywarp 


W* have come out quite suddenly together 
Under the dizzy arches of a dream. 
These steeps of glittering weather, 

This grass, and stream, 


The slackened pull of time’s deep undertow 
About our hastening feet: 

These for a moment we may touch and know, 
Who only knew the street. 


We must not sneak; we must not even wonder; 
Or presently the deafening wall of sound 

That stopped our ears with thunder 

May rim this ground. 


Dreamers have been who ached with listening 
Until at last they heard, 

In this far spot, a deep-toned silence sing 
God’s timid word. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME IN THE COLLEGES? 


“Is it quite axiomatic that significant thinking is possible 
before one has mastered the facts?” 


To THE EpiTor: 


SHOULD not object to Miss Agnes Law’s ‘““Why Don’t College Stu- 
dents Think?” printed in the last number of the Review—under- 
graduates should surely have a chance to speak their minds, especially 

as a set-off to a professorial jeremiad—had not the accompanying editorial 
notes on contributors pointed its criticisms toward one institution.* We at 
Colorado, Miss Law says, discourage original thinking. Curiously, while 
Miss Law, in consequence of her conclusions, was returning us mere facts 
and our own canned opinions, our only regret about her was that she 
showed so little originality. Of course, we were to blame—we should 
have shown more clearly what we wanted. Yet we trustingly assumed 
so good a student was doing her best, and we hesitated to ask more. 

Where I know all the facts—as it happens, none of my own courses 
came in for specific panning—they hardly justify Miss Law’s conclusions. 
She found her convincing evidence that we wanted no original thinking, 
in an examination asking for specific facts from The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Apparently Miss Law has been spared acquaintance with the young 
scapegraces who can discuss fluently the construction of any novel after 
having read or heard a summary of it. Precise questions of fact are the 
least time-consuming means of detecting this sort of original thinking, 
which certainly no instructor wishes to encourage. But why should such 
questions be taken as discouraging real originality? Is it quite axiomatic 
that significant thinking is possible before one has mastered the facts? 

But more significantly, Miss Law in making her case omits material 
circumstances. She does not, for instance, say that two-thirds of this very 
examination asked for original judgments, and that such questions are 
usually emphasized in our examinations, at least in literature. Nor does 
she say that the University of Colorado for several years and the depart- 
ment of English Literature for two years have encouraged seniors to do 
in independent study as original work as they are capable of. Such 
omissions rather invalidate her conclusions. 

And finally she blames us for not demanding originality. Instead we 
only “pat it on the back.” I wish I might share her implied optimism. 
But since even a great war has not made people generally think very 
significantly toward world peace, one is hardly encouraged to hope that 
merely academic measures will force these same people’s children into 





*The editors had no intention of directing Miss Law’s criticisms against any 
one institution, and it is to be regretted that the biographical information about 
Miss Law—given in the customary form of our notes on contributors—seemed to 
point her remarks toward the University of Colorado. In the editors’ opinion, the 
conditions she described are too common in the average American college even to 
suggest an application of her criticisms to a particular school. Professor Trombly’s 
letter (on the next page) supports this point of view. 
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original thinking. To flunk those who cannot think originally would, 
indeed, solve the problem of large numbers in many institutions, but 
would certainly be thought unfair. Moreover, how would it help those 
who do really think? I am afraid the main reward Miss Law will ever 
find for original thinking is, besides her own self-approval, merely “pat- 
ting on the back,” sincere encouragement. In fact, anybody is lucky who 
gets that in a world which, above everything else, does not want to be 
disturbed. 


G. F. REYNotps. 
University of Colorado. 


“The student and teacher community is quite like any other. 


Not much thought among the students; not much more 
among their elders.” 


To THE Epiror: 


THINK that many persons must have had experiences similar to those 
which Miss Agnes Law describes, and must have carried away 
similar impressions of academic training. As one who has had years 

of contact with university students and teachers, I should make one state- 
ment more than does Miss Law, although she may have made the infer- 
ence: not only do university professors discourage speculative thought in 
their students, they do not indulge in it themselves. They have never 
become acquainted with it. There are exceptions, no doubt, (each will 
clamor that he is an exception!) though far too few; for, on the whole, 
professors are fact-gatherers, net thinkers. They are the product of their 
training, and their training has been in fact-gathering. All of which 
would be harmless enough, if they could and would show the relation of 
their facts (for they are related) to life. Confront them with the charge 
that they slump after the fact-harvest, and you will meet with all sorts 
of evasions. One will tell you that it is his business to present his facts, 
and the student’s business to do what he can and will with them. An- 
other will claim that he does not believe in poking his personal opinions 
at his students; while a third will fear for his own safety or for that of 
society, if students are urged to think. All evasions; and the simple truth 
seems to be that the professors are completely exhausted after the harvest. 
They have no strength left for threshing out the grain. And the teacher 
who cannot or will not relate his facts to life, will never inspire his stu- 
dents with the potential power of facts. On the other hand, a teacher 
who will offer a (not necessarily the) deduction, will show his students 
the value of facts, and may stimulate them to adapt their lives to his 
facts or his facts to their lives. As to the teacher’s possible fear for him- 
self or for society, there may be differences of opinion; but it seems to 
me that an honest teacher must be fearless; and I suspect that society 
suffers more for lack of thought than for excess of it. Thought may lead 
us to demolish the meeting-house (as I believe Thoreau suggests), but 
even that may not be very dangerous. For thought, though it may be 
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the freest and the most satisfying of our possessions, is finite; and sooner 
or later the speculative thinker, in his daily rounds through the cosmos, 
will knock his shins against the “army of unalterable Jaw.” 

There is a popular fallacy which ascribes more intelligence to pro- 
fessors than they actually possess. They are, like the great majority of 
men, individuals of middling ability who do tolerably the thing for which 
they have been trained. Among them will be found a few men of su- 
perior intelligence, as will be true in any other walk of life; and these 
few will not take themselves or their profession too seriously. 

The student body is not unlike the teaching staff, and I imagine that 
the two groups are fairly similar in intellectual capacity. There are a 
few students who welcome the opportunity for speculative thinking and 
who realize that it is the one worth while thing which academic training 
has to offer them. Once out of college, they will forget most of the facts 
to which they will have been exposed; but speculative thought will have 
extended the confines of their minds, and they will perceive an inevitable 
relation between the present and past of society, and, perceiving it, will 
realize more fully how they can adapt themselves to society, what they 
can contribute to it, and what reasonable measure of compensation they 
may expect from it. 

The generality of students, however, will loaf, if given a chance to 
think; or will prefer courses in which the teacher, so-called, hands them, 
as across a counter, facts in exchange for their time and attention. They 
will tell you that the “prof sure knows his stuff,” that they are “getting 
a lot out of it,” and they are flattered to find that they can “make better 
grades” in courses like his. They are dealing with “cold facts,” (they 
never suspect how cold!) and can add and multiply them without too 
many errors. And therein lie tale and moral. Facts for so manv hours a 
week; athletics, cheap reading-matter, movies, jazz, and “college life” 
ad nauseam for the rest of the time. No use talking to or about them: 
they simply have not the wherewithal to be reached. 

So, for the most part, there is no great cause for either elation or 
dejection, when one considers academic training. The student and teacher 
community is quite like any other. Not much thought among the stu- 
dents; not much more among their elders. Nor should we wonder that 
thinking is so rare a thing. It requires not only capacity, but life-long 
effort and the utmost courage. If teachers were an elite, we might expect 
more from them; but like so many social groups, they are the rejected as 
often as the selected. And though students are not more select than their 
teachers, one finds it hard not to suspect that there are some among them 
who are still bound in the fastnesses of a prenatal sleep and whom a 
provocative teacher might waken. 

ALBERT EpMUND TROMBLY. 
University of Missouri. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
THE THEATER IN THE SOUTH 


CaROLINA Fok Ptrays (Second Series), edited by Frederick H. Koch. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

THe Lorn’s WILL AND OTHER P ays, by Paul Green. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 

MAKING THE LiTtTLE THEATER Pay, by Oliver Hinsdell. Samuel 
French, New York. 


OST engrossing and useful is Carolina Folk Plays, Second Series, 

M edited by Professor Koch of the University of North Carolina. 

The volume invites and sustains comparison with the editor’s 

First Series. It shows, of course, varied phases of the past and present 
life of North Carolina. 

The most impressive play is “Fixin’s, the Tragedy of a Tenant Farm 
Woman,” by Erma and Paul Green. The husband has wished to save 
money to buy land; the wife has wished for a few household “fixin’s.” 
She returns from a visit and finds he has broken her blue flower-vase, 
let her geranium die, and has used her cotton money to make a payment 
on some land. Before going out in a “Doll’s House” ending, she pours 
out her soul: 

“T’m goin’ ter tell you. (4 pause, twisting her dress in her hand.) 
Who was too stingy to have a doctor? Who said they wa’n’t no use 
putting up screens in the house? Who said all them new-fangled idees 
*bout baby food and taking care was foolishness? You did, you did! 
And that’s the reason he’s out there dead and buried under them pines, 
with his little white dress all wet and rotten. You killed him, that’s 
what you did, you filled him!” 

There are four other plays. Mrs. Elizabeth Lay Green’s “Trista” is 
a witch-play of Colonial, coastal North Carolina. Mr. Wolfe’s “Return 
of Buck Gavin” is a tragedy of the moonshiners, a counterpart of the 
comedy, “Dod Gast Ye Both,” of the First Series. Miss Cobb’s “Gaius 
and Gaius Junior” portrays a type of ante-bellum provincial aristocrat. 
“The Beaded Buckle” shows the power of a small town society woman 
of the present day. 

Professor Koch’s appendices and introduction add greatly to the value 
of the book. His words on “The Play in the Making” should be read 
by all teachers of drama composition. The Carolina plays are the prod- 
ucts of a class, English 31, conducted along unusual lines. “The course 
is conducted informally, as a seminar in creative writing, the instructor 
and the students seated about a long table.” Each student is expected to 
read “such plays as will give him a conception of what constitutes good 
dramatic form.” To the class one brings an account of some legend he 
has read, of some funny incident he has witnessed, of some queer charac- 
ter he has known. Suggestions are offered, objections are raised, and 
slowly the play grows to the point at which it is put in rehearsal on the 
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Playmakers’ Stage. Here improvement continues until, on the night of 
the first public performance, the finished play is offered. 

Not the least of Professor Koch’s services is his demonstration that 
drama composition is teachable. His success at the University of North 
Carolina is a duplication under widely different circumstances of the 
success he enjoyed at the University of North Dakota as founder of the 
Dakota Playmakers. Professor Koch is also training others to go on 
further than their college days with directing or creative work. Mr. 
Hubert Heffner of the Carolina group has established the Wyoming 
Playmakers and perhaps another similar group. Mr. Paul Green, leader 
among Professor Koch’s Carolina playwrights, has now published a book 
of his own plays. 

The Lord’s Will and Other Plays shows Mr. Green to possess con- 
siderable promise. It follows the Carolina tradition in subject matter. 
“The Last of the Lowries” is repeated from the First Series. The out- 
standing pieces in the new volume are “The Lord’s Will, a Tragedy of 
a Country Preacher,” and “The No ’Count Boy, a Comedy of Negro 
Life.” The former is similar in tone to Mr. Williamson’s “Peggy” of 
the First Series and “Fixin’s” of the Second Series. The latter is well 
known as the vehicle with which the Dallas Little Theater won the 
Belasco Cup for the second time (May, 1925). 

Making the Little Theater Pay is the work of a man who has 
made a notable record as director of the Dallas Little Theater. In 1924 
Mr. Hinsdell won the Belasco Cup with “Judge Lynch,” a play (by 
J. W. Rogers, Jr.) which appeared in the Southwest Review for Oc- 
tober, 1924. In 1925, he again won the cup with Mr. Green’s play 
referred to above. Such achievement is proof of Mr. Hinsdell’s artistic 
ability. That Mr. Hinsdell also has the ability to make the Little The- 
ater popular with the community and a local success in every way is 
known generally in the Southwest. He is pre-eminently qualified, then, 
for the task of doing just what he has done. His suggestions on the 
beginning, financing, division of responsibility, and advertising are valu- 
able, as are his lists of one-act and full-length plays suitable for produc- 
tion. 

Through Professor Koch’s preface to Mr. Green’s volume, Mr. 
Green’s representation in Professor Koch’s volume, and Mr. Hinsdell’s 
illustrations from his production of Mr. Green’s “The No ’Count Boy,” 
the three books have an interesting interrelation. Each is appropriately 
illustrated. Each is the product of an author or editor actively occupied 
with college or community drama. And each deserves a wide and favor- 
able use. Joun O. Beaty. 


NEGRO LIFE IN SERIOUS ART 
Porcy, by DuBose Heyward. George H. Doran Company, New York. 
W “to I first learned that Mr. Heyward was writing a novel, I 


thought: “It is too bad that our poets will turn novelists sim- 
ply because poetry never pays and fiction sometimes does. Mr. 
Heyward is the finest living Southern poet; why should he give us an 
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average novel when he can write admirable poems—for poets as a rule 
do not write great novels?” 1 had hardly begun to read Porgy, however, 
before I said to myself: “This is as fine in its way as the poems. Why 
did I not foresee that the author of such poetic studies of the negro as 
‘Gamesters All’ could write fiction as well as poetry?” 

Porgy marks a distinct advance over all earlier stories that deal with 
the negro. Mr. Heyward has done the one thing which his predecessors 
rarely attempted: he has made the negro himself the center of the picture. 
No one, of course, can deny that Joel Chandler Harris knew the negro 
slave; but the Uncle Remus tales are stories for whites, and children at 
that. Thomas Nelson Page’s negroes are only Scott’s faithful servants 
masquerading in black. Later writers have been slow to discover the new 
negro types that have arisen since the emancipation, and they almost 
invariably exploit the humorous side of the negro for the amusement of 
the whites. I recall a remark made years ago by Carl Van Doren to the 
effect that some one ought to write a novel of modern negro life resem- 
bling Fielding’s Tom Jones. Porgy is not the Odyssey of the new negro 
—only a negro writer can give us that—but it is the most significant 
study of the negro in recent American literature. 

The scene is Charleston; the characters are the negro inhabitants of 
Catfish Row, “which was not a row at all, but a great brick structure 
that lifted its three stories about the three sides of a court.” In this old 
building we find stevedores, fishermen, washerwomen, beggars, dope- 
peddlers—all the various types that live in the negro slum section. The 
leading character, Porgy, a lame beggar, is participant or spectator in all 
that happens. The action involves gambling, fighting, picnicking, a secret 
order, a hurricane, love, jealousy, and murder. 

The one shortcoming of the novelette, to me, is the character of 
Porgy. All that Porgy does or says seems possible, even natural; but I 
somehow feel that the author does not know Porgy as he knows Crown 
and Bess and Maria. The descriptions are vivid and often poetic; the 
description of the hurricane, for example, is as fine as anything I remem- 
ber in Conrad. The book reads like the work of an experienced crafts- 
man, and the workmanship is admirable. I cannot speak for the accuracy 
of the Charleston dialect, but I am sure that Mr. Heyward has accu- 
rately given the negro’s love of color, of spectacle; his peculiar code of 
morals; and more of his racial view of life than any other white novelist. 


J. B. H. 


FESCHYLEAN TRAGEDY 


Two Lives, dy William Ellery Leonard. B. W. Huebsch (and The 
Viking Press), New York. 


iE passing of B. W. Huebsch as an independent publisher is 
marked by the publication of the most notable single poem pub- 
lished in the United States. Not since the days of the Spoon River 
Anthology and Chicago Poems has there appeared a single volume of 
verse so stamped with the accent of greatness as this beautiful and tragic 
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tale. And not since Arthur Davison Ficke’s Sonnets of a Portrait 
Painter (which this volume surpasses) has the sonnet been so magnifi- 
cently handled as in this book, which is the crown of William Ellery 
Leonard’s achievement as poet and thinker. This is the sober judgment 
of critics like Louis Untermeyer, Ludwig Lewisohn, H. G. Scheffauer 
of Berlin, Stefan Zweig of Vienna, H. L. Mencken, Van Wyck Brooks, 
C. H. Herford of England, Oskar Hagen of Goettingen, Jesusa Alfau 
de Solalinde of Madrid, and others, who, if they do not use the precise 
language written above, unite to hail Two Lives as a literary masterpiece 
of the first order. 

Two Lives is the tragic story of the marriage of a gifted man and a 
woman threatened with insanity which finally overtakes and wrecks her. 
It is, to this extent, autobiographical. But seldom in literary history have 
horror and pain and beauty been so mixed and raised to a serene level 
of enduring art as here. One can think of this poem only in terms of 
the great masters—of A‘schylus, of Thomas Hardy, of Dante. It is a 
story in which, as in Greek tragedy, poor, bewildered humanity rushes 
open-eyed and helpless upon its doom. It is a drama in which circum- 
stance links with fate to crush and mangle love and loveliness. And it is 
a great philosophical poem as well—the epic of two souls, in which the 
man, forced back upon his last defenses, and himself upon the edge of 
madness, gropes for some reality in the darkness and at last painfully 
builds for himself a philosophy of existence. But it is above all a great 
original work, and if I use these comparisons, it is only that I may give 
some hint as to the extraordinary nature of the story told and made 
beautiful in these sonnets. 

Never in English literature has the sonnet, that most difficult of all 
forms, been so dexterously handled as in this poignant volume, wherein 
it serves as a narrative stanza, capable of as many variations as the stanza 
in which Byron wrote Don Juan. From commonplace to grandeur, from 
philosophical disquisition to subtle psychology, from lyric rapture to stark 
tragedy, a whole gamut of feel.ng and thought is encompassed in a work 
unparalleled in our literature. Mr. Leonard is to be congratulated upon 
the completion of an achievement so extraordinary. 

Doubtless the reader will wonder why this reviewer has not made 
some extract from the work by which he may gauge the justice of these 
remarks. Extract can doubtless be made, and single stanzas torn from 
their context to illustrate one or another of the varying qualities of the 
tale. Doubtless also these stanzas will stand alone. But it is not in the 
single stanza that this poem is to be judged; it is in the total effect, the 
vast unity of impression which Mr. Leonard has achieved. Technique 
and content combine to create an artistic result in the grand manner: one 
might as well attempt to illustrate the Divine Comedy by picking out 
single passages. He who wishes to know Two Lives must read it as a 
whole. Howarp Mumrorp Jongs. 
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